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New p LEADERSHIP IN RECREATION 
by GERALD B. FITZGERALD, Director of Recreation Training, University of Minnesota 


This new textbook recognizes the primary importance of leadership competence. Though designed 
primarily for college courses in recreation, it will be a valuable source of information and guidance 
for those concerned wth group recreational activities and for those conducting in-service education 
programs. 


Leadership in Recreation emphasizes the principles, techniques and tools of effective leadership based 
on the premi-e that the recreation leader functions primarily in relation to people rather than activities. 
The author } -sents the methods used to develop and evaluate leadership ability and gives typical pro- 
fessional standards set up by various agencies. He describes the present status and types of profes- 
sional recreation jobs, giving salary scales, job descriptions, and the requirements of public and 
private organizations. He discusses professional curricula, the inter-relationships among the physical 
educators, social group workers, and recreation leaders. In addition, the author gives detailed in- 
formation on the methods of recreation leadership—how to determine interests for program planning; 
how to organize and use committees; how to direct club organizations, discussion groups, adult edu- 
cation programs; how to use volunteer leaders; how to supervise leaders and programs; and how to 
plan and conduct recreation conferences and institutes. 


Annotated bibliographies have been provided for each of the fifteen chapters. 


55 x 8% May 1951 $4.00 


Already Published p 


PLAYGROUNDS: Their Administration and STATE RECREATION: Organization and 
Operation Administration 


Prepared for NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION by HAROLD D. MEYER, Professor of Sociology, University 
by GEORGE D. BUTLER of North Carolina and Consultant, The North Carolina Recrea- 
tion Commission; and CHARLES K. BRIGHTBILL, Executive Secre- 
The Contents: The Neighborhood Playground, Layout and tary of The President's Committee on Religion and Welfare in 
Equipment, Supplies, Maintenance, Leadership, The Selection the Armed Forces 
of Workers, The Training of Workers, Volunteers, Junior Lead- The Contents: Part |—State Government and Recreation. Part 
ers, Classification of Activities, Program Planning, Summer Pro- ll—Serving the Community: The North Carolina Plan, Vermont 
grams, Programs for Fall, Winter and Spring, Organizing and and Its Program, the Cclifornia System. Part !1|—Organization 
Conducting Activities, Administrative Control, Staff Organiza- and Administration: The Administration of State Recreation; 
tion, Personnel Policies and Regulations, Use of Areas and Fa- The Development of State Recreation Services, Surveys and 
cilities, Finance, Records and Reports, Publicity, Cooperation Inventories; Legislation and the Coordination of State Recrea- 
and Relationships, Safety and Health, Special Problems, The tion; Finance and Staff. Part IV—Serving Through Other 
Worker on the Job. Departments and Agencies: Education, Welfare and Health; 
x" mM” Extension Services; Notural Resources and Related Services; 
oe aoe = $4.90 Planning Boards and Resources Developments; The New York 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 


558” x 8 38” 1950 $3.00 
RECREATION 

LEISURE AND RECREATION 
by GERALD 8. FITZGERALD, Director of Recreation Training, ‘ 
University of Minnesota by MARTIN H. NEUMEYER, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, Uni- 

versity of Southern California, and ESTHER S. NEUMEYER, 

The Contents: Concept of Community Recreation, Social Setting Teacher, Los Angeles City Schools 
of Leisure and Recreation, Community Organization Back- The Contents: Development of Leisure and Recreation, Recrea- 
grounds; Local, State and National Community Organization; tion Movement in the United States, Recreation Movements in 
Schools and Community Organization, Local Public Recreation Other Lands, World Trends in Recreation, Leisure and Per- 
sonality, Recreation and Social Maladjustment, Public Agencies, 
Semi-Public and Private Agencies; Recreation Leadership, 
Methods of Recreation Research. 


538” x 8” 1948 $4.00 5'2” x 8%” 1949 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 


BE SURE YOUR NAME IS ON OUR MAILING LIST cd DROP US A CARD TODAY 


Authority, Recreation Survey, Principles of Community Organiza- 
tion, Community Leadership. 
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Making an Issue 


© Our modern-design cover sym- 
bolizes this month’s theme—facili- 
ties and equipment. It may also 
serve as a reminder that facility and 
equipment requirements must keep 
pace with many changes taking place 
in health, physical education, and 
recreation. Thanks go to Jack Perl- 
mutter, artist and print maker, 
Washington, D. C., for preparing 
this month’s cover especially for THe 
JouRNAL. 


o If we were to select a junior 
theme for February, the nod would 
go to mobilization. On page 9, you 
will find “Mobilization Highlights.” 
This feature points out the Associa- 
tion’s role in education’s preparation 
to meet the present emergency. 


© Henry Iba’s predictions in the 
December Journat of how basket- 
ball teams would fare this season are 
for the most part, coming true. At 
this writing, Mr. Iba’s Oklahoma 
A & M quintet is rated number one 
nationally. Still on the subject of 
basketball, John Bunn, coach at 
Springfield College, describes the 
do’s and don'ts of an officials’ clinic 
on page 49. 


© The March issue is when Tue 
JourNAL goes to conventions. Fea- 
tures on district and national meet- 
ings will be very helpful to you in 
making your plans to attend.—JHP. 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


SOME STANDARDS ARE NEEDED CHARLES HEILMAN AND VIRGINIA BOURQUARDEZ 
FUNCTIONAL PLANNING AND STANDARDS ELLIS H. CHAMPLIN AND CASWELL M. MILES 
For physical education and recreation facilities 18 
FACILITIES FOR HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION HAROLD K. JACK 
HEALTH 
FIRST AID AND HOME NURSING IN CIVIL DEFENSE CARL J. POTTHOFF 
Preparation is needed to meet any emergency 10 
TIME IS ALWAYS RIGHT BERNICE MOSS 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
Resolutions on healthy personalivies for children and youth ee 44 
yk PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DISMISSED—-TWO PHYSICAL EDUCATORS ROBERT A. SKAIFE 
TEACHER EDUCATION W. K. STREIT 
THIRD PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION DOROTHY AINSWORTH 
SPEEDAWAY MARJORIE S. LARSEN 
CONDUCTING A BASKETBALL OFFICIALS’ CLINIC JOHN W. BUNN 
VISUAL AIDS IN SKIING DONNA MAE MILLER 
RECREATION 
NEED OF RECREATION FOR THE AGED OLLIE A. RANDALL 
AN EXPERIMENT IN CAMPUS RECREATION Ww. J. TAIT 
GENERAL 
MOBILIZATION HIGHLIGHTS 
WHEN SUPPLY EXCEEDS DEMAND RAY C. MAUL 
PHYSICAL WELL-BEING AND BROTHERHOOD ERIC JOHNSTON 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT MEETING 
CONVINCING: NO. ROBERT C. LIVINGSTON 


AN EXPERIMENT IN INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS 
MARY FEAVER, MARY ELLA CRITZ, AND ELIZABETH HALSEY 


REGULAR 


Readers Turn, p4— News Digest, p48 + Books, p53— District Datelines, p56— Advertisers, p.64. 


President, Dorothy S$. Ainsworth, Smith College, North- Vice President, Recreation, Julian Smith, 
pton, M husett: Department of Public Instruction, Lan- 
President-Elect, Frank S. Stafford, Specialist in Health, sing, Michigan. 
Physical Education, and Athletics, US Office of Educa- Executive Secretary, Carl A. Troester, 1201 
tion, Washington, D. C. 16th Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 
Past President, Carl L. Nordly, Cooke Hall, University of Central District: Louis Keller. 
Mii ta, Mi poli Eastern District: Clifford L. Brownell. 
Vice President, Health Education, George T. Stafford, Uni- Midwest District: Leon Kranz. 


versity of Illinois, Urbana. Northwest District: Howard H. House. 
Vice President, Physical Education, Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsyl- Southern District: Joy W. Kistler. 
vania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. Southwest District: Alice O. Bronson. 
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Alexander Hamilton Jr. High School 
Fresno, California 
Georgene Wiedenhoefer, Director 


Style illustrated is the new, 
modest Waist-Hugger with elastic-leg 
innerbrief attached at the hem. 


group control in the gym requires 


UNIFORMITY 


Wake Moore Gym Suits your choice 

Your gym class responds as a group, when it feels like a group, 
and looks like a group, dressed alike in good-looking, easy-to-wear 
Moore Gym Suits. Watch with pride as your class works 
together as gracefully as a well-trained corps de ballet. Discover 
for yourself the advantages of choosing beautiful, intelligently 
designed Moore Gym Suits. Make your selection from the 
smart styles and sprightly colors shown in the new color 

style book. Write for your copy today. Have you seen our 
booklet, “Why Gym Suit Uniformity”? If not request it today. 


If your suits are supplied by a local dealer, write us giving dealer's name. 


E. R. MOORE ym 40 


932 DAKIN STREET - CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
11 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
5225 WILSHIRE BLVD. - LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 


+t 


Are you sure 


your girls know 


the real meaning 
of menstruation ? 


For teachers who want to make sure 
that the adolescent girls in their charge 
fully understand the menstrual cycle— 
an excellent instruction manual is avail- 
able. This is a modern book called ‘‘How 
Times Have Changed.” It is backed by 
medical authority and covers the two 
related subjects of menstrual function 
and menstrual care. 

The Tampax method of menstrual 
care is explained in this book—how 
Tampax discards belts, pins, external 
pads, all outside bulk. Therefore it has 
a very strong appeal to active youngsters 
and you need have no hesitation in giv- 
ing it your approval when girls ask about 
it. Hundreds of other teachers in schools 
and colleges freely recommend it. 

Send for Tampax material: the 
teachers’ manual, ee ot Tampax 
(including a Junior size), and special 
students’ booklet with order card for 
additional copies. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the poroet of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


Guaranteed by 


Good Housekeepii 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JH-21-€ 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. [_) Tampax 


manual for teachers’ *How Times Have Changed.’ 
) Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
uper, Junior absorbencies. Booklet for 
students “Coming of Age” with order card for 
additional free supply. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal, | by the Associa- 
tion for Hea Ith, Physical 
Sixteenth ‘Street, NW, Washingtes, D. 


Cc. Pub- 
lished monthly from September to June, 10 issues. 
$2.00 is cost of Journal subscription. bership, 


$3.50. Subscriptions start only in Jan., Apr., —— 
Editorial Office: 1201 16th St., NW, Waesblanios, D.C. 
Five weeks’ notice required "for change of address. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent to replace those un- 
delivered thru failure to send advance notice. Entered 
as second-class matter at ‘ost Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the act of March 3, 1879. The 
contents of previous issues .of The Journal can be 
found by chatting Education Index. 


BOARD OF ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
Vaughn S. Blanchard Paul Landis 


Iris Boulton Dorothy Nyswander 
Gerald P. Burns Pattric R. O'Keefe 
Rosalind Cassidy Kenneth V. Pike 
Charles B. Cranford Mary B. Rappaport 
Gertrude E. Cromwell G. Ott Romney 
Anne Finlayson Jeannette Saurborn 


Gerald B. Fitzgerald Gladys Scott 
Ruth E. Grout Don C. Seaton 
Richard F. Hayes Clarice O. Smith 
Frances Wayman Hogan W. K. Streit 

| Edwina Jones S. B. Sudduth 


Louis F. Keller Martin H. Trieb 


Ellen Kelly Nelson Walke 
H. F. Kilander Charles F. Weckwerth 
Joy W. Kistler Charles C. Wilson 
Sterling S. Winans 
MEMBERSHIP 
PROFESSIONAL 
Journal and Research Quarterly........ $10.00 
PROFESSIONAL 
Journal and Research Quarterly........ 6.50 
(Libraries and Institutions only) 
MEMBERSHIP 
STUDENT 
STUDENT PROFESSIONAL 
Journal and Research Quarterly...... 4.00 
LIFE 
Ten annual installments of $20....... 200.00 


(All privileges of professional membership) 


| LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION 
Research Quarterly 


HAVE YOU 


| Renewed your January 
Y ‘SI-December ‘51 mem- 
bership? 


Sent in your dues today 
Y so that your publications 

will be continuous? 
Made plans to attend the 
National Convention, De- 
troit, April 16-20? 


NEWEST ADDITIONS TO 
YOUR Professional Library 


RESEARCH METHODS 

APPLIED TO HEALTH 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


by the National Research Council 
of the Research Section of 
the AAHPER 


A complete review of research 
methods in the areas of health, 
physical education, and recreation 
—including library, historical, pho- 
tographical, and laboratory re- 
search; test construction; statisti- 
cal prediction and writing the 
research report. An indispensabie 
book for your continued profes- 
sional growth. 


535 pages 


MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION MATERIAL 
IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 


by the National Research Council 
of the Research Section of 
the AAHPER 


A companion volume to Research 
Methods Applied to Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation. A 
long needed summary of useful 
measurement and evaluation in- 
struments in health education, 
physical education, and recreation. 
This book provides the necéssary 


$5.00 


| information in selecting test in- 


struments for the purpose of meas- 
uring program outcomes. 


138 pages $2.50 


Order both today from 


AMER'CAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION AND RECREATION 


1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Have a Coke 


THE 
READERS 
TURN 


ON EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


Frank J. Nowak, musicomMeER- 
CIALS, NEW YORK CITY. “I was quite in- 
terested in an article in your December 
issue—‘Educational Toys.’ I was non- 
plussed to find that Miss Bird, the au- 
thor, made no mention of toy musical 
instruments that can be used by children 
in the six to 15 category. 

“Many schools have kindergarten 
jthythm bands—absolutely devoid of 
|'melodic toys. I have spent the past 
| six years creating toy musical instruments 
| 


that could be played by groups of chil- 
dren in unison or harmony—instru- 
| ments that are a definite foundation for 
| professional instruments. 
| “At present, I am coaching 12 chil- 
| dren in my neighborhood, ages eight to 
| 12. My sole purpose in creating this 
| group is to appeal to the multitude of 
| children who are driven to child delin- 
| quency due to the lack of participation 
| in neighborhood groups interested in 
| ideas that are entertaining as well as 
| educational.” 
| QIt is very gratifying when people 
in other fields take the time to 
| write us in detail their ideas on our 
| articles. Stimulating reader inter- 
| est is the main job of any magazine 
and the staff is working toward that 
end. 


A. E. Simpson, NATIONAL FITNESS 

COUNCIL OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, ADELAIDE, 

| AUSTRALIA has written that he is very in- 

| terested in securing the plans and blue- 

| prints of Mr. Snyder’s article on ““To- 

| morrow’s Playground for Today’s Chil- 
| dren.” 


| DESIRES PLAYGROUND PLANS 


| ©The people from “Down Under” 
| are very alert to the latest trends 
| and ideas in our fields and Mr. 
|  Simpson’s letter is just one of sev- 
| eral we have received from Aus- 
tralia, recently. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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FIGHT HEART DISEASE 
Feb. 11-18 is AMERICAN HEART WEEK 


LOOK 
TO 
WILSON 


athletic balls 
You can depend upon famous 
Wilson INDESTRUCTO 
Rubber Covered Athletic Balls 
to give the acme in performance 
and the maximum in long life. 
No rubber covered balls 

made can outwear them— 

or give more satisfactory 
service in any way. Sold by 
leading sporting goods 

dealers everywhere. 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
ond 26 other principal! cities 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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ABOVE: When seats are closed 
almost every foot of floor area is 
“recovered for regular use. 


LEFT: Medart “‘Two-Level” 
installation utilizes both balcony 
and gym floor for maximum 
audiences. 


major 


WHY Your CHOICE SHOULD BE 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 1 


THEY SAVE FLOOR SPACE! Unlike fixed seating, when Medart seats 


are closed, virtually every foot of floor area is made available for i f 
OTHER Qualily regular class work. - 
— THEY'RE SAFE! Like a steel skyscraper skeleton, the understructure BY 


MEDART EQUIPMENT of Medart seats stands alone and supports the entire occupied load if 
on four vertical steel uprights for every row that put the weight on ; 1 
—The most complete single the floor, not the wall. r 
source for gym equipment! THEY'RE STRONG! Authoritative tests under loads of 400 pounds per 
linear foot indicate no apparent deflection. Stability tests show no 
side-sway at peak of stress. UH 
BACKSTOPS THEY SAVE MONEY! Medart seats cost less than knockdown or 
Every style—stand- built-in seating. In addition, they provide quickly available, ample 
ard or special accommodations for large and overflow crowds that mean important 
extra revenue. 
THEY'RE CONVENIENT! Exclusive “Floating Motion’’ design makes 
the largest seat section easy to handle. Another Medart advantage 
allows only 1 or more rows to be opened as usage requires, while 
other rows remain closed. 
THEY PROTECT FLOORS! Seat sections roll open or closed on rubber 
cushioned rollers that retract and let the “‘live’’ load rest on large 
steel shoes when seats are occupied. Medart seats avoid caster de- 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT pressions in highly finished floors. 
A complete line meeting all Official Standards THEY'RE GOOD LOOKING! Wood parts are light natural-color, 
LOCKERS & LOCKEROBES finished in clear lacquer that complements every trim, neat modern 
Complete range ot types and sizes gym. Baked-on enamel protects steel parts. 


TRAMPOLINS Write complete Catalog 


A “must” in all phys-ed programs 


teh for Literature 


BASKETBALL 


SCOREBOARDS 
Basketball and 
Football 


FRED MEDART 
P 
3544 DE KALB sr. 8 


For 78 Years The Standard Of Quality ' 
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HERE’S WHAT THE TON! HAIR- 


Hair Beauty Ona Budget- — revised, enlarged edition. A new 
8% x 11, 20-page booklet that covers all phases of home hair care. 
Illustrates correct hair styling for individual face contours. Unusually 
helpful and appealing to students. Order enough booklets so that each 
girl may have her own copy. 


Bea wigand with the seissors —new professionally prepared 
and approved leaflet for students illustrates simple, step-by-step direc- 
tions for home hair cutting. 


Memo to the Outline. 


Suggestions for setting up a Hair-Grooming 


Unit. 

Take ancthior look - 
Hair Styling Chart. Large, 20 x 27 inch wall 
chart demonstrates ways to minimize irreg- 
ular features with becoming hair styles. 
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H ere is a new and comprehensive program that offers complete 


information on home hair care. Prepared under the guidance of 
trained beauticians in the Toni Laboratory, to supplement 
good-grooming courses, all the material gives added appeal to 
cleanliness and grooming as a means to beauty. 

Freshly written and attractively illustrated, this unit can help you 


show your students easy and econonomital ways to lovelier hair. 


GROOMING UNIT BRINGS YOU! 
Toui Motiow Pictine — "Mis Dunning Goes to Town’’~a 16 mm., 


color, sound, 27-minute movie. Produced by expert Hollywood talent, 
this entertaining movie shows how a shy young girl gains poise through 
self-improvement. Woven through the plot are instructive sequences on 
hair structure and hair styling. An excellent introduction to the whole 
subject of good grooming. Prints obtained on short-term loan—free except 
for postage: Write: Association Films, 35 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Educational Dept. PE 251, The Toni Company 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me free, with the 


SEND TODAY | 4 


For EACH STUDENT: 
Hair Beauty on a Budget 
— Revised Edition 
Copies of Be A Wizard Address 
with the Scissors 
For THE TEACHER (Please check) 
1 Toni Home Permanent City 
Wave Kit 
1 Teaching Outline 
-1 Hair Styling Chart State 
This offer good in United States and Canada only 


FREE to Teachas ! 
Toni Hime Permanent Wave 
Kit—complete with SPIN 
Curlers and easy-to-follow 
picture directions. 
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Seal-O-San on the University of Omaha gym 
— one of 6,800 schools now using Seal-O-San 


MEANS SURE FOOTING 
NON-SLIPPERY - DURABLE - ATTRACTIVE 


WHY DO the great players, like George Mikan, 
and leading coaches, like Adolph Rupp, prefer and recom- 
mend Seal-O-San? Because only Seal-O-San has proved it- 

. self best in these vital features. 


1. It is slipproof. 2. It has a glareless surface. 3. It 
is easy to apply. 4.It resists chipping and scratching. 
5. The surface wears longer because the seal is bonded to 
the wood. 6. It is easy to maintain. 7. It resists rubber 
burns. 8. Expensive refinishing is seldom required. 


Add them up .. . see what you gain and-how much 
you save. Then you, too, will switch to Seal-O-San for a 
safe, beautiful, long-wearing finish. 


(] Please send Seal-O-San Coaches 
Digest. Free to coaches. Others send 25¢ handling 
fee. (| More facts about Seal-O-San Gym Floor 
Finish, 


NAME____ 


ADDRESS 


Huntington, Indiana @ Toronto, Canada 
ciITY 
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Health and Fitness for the 
Long Pull Ahead * 


ome grave possibility exists that the 
present emergency may continue for 
a generation or longer. To meet its 
heavy obligation, this nation must take 
steps to insure the conservation and 
most effective use of all its available 
manpower. The children and youth in 
our schools today will be the workers 
and soldiers of tomorrow. They must 
be prepared to meet the demands which 
will be made on them. Effective school 
health, physical education, and recre- 
ation programs can make major con- 
tributions to meeting the nation’s man- 
power needs. 

Educators have long held that our 
schools should provide children with the 
opportunity to grow in health and fit- 
ness. To this end, professional associ- 
ations, thru the National Conference 
for Mobilization of Education and the 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation, recommend as a minimum the 
following school health and fitness pro- 
gram for every child in our country: 


[a] A thorough medical and dental exam- 
ination of all children on or before admission 
to school and at least three times thereafter— 
in intermediate grades, in late elementary or 
junior high school, and before leaving high 
school—and at such other times as may be 
considered advisable. 

[b] A program of daily observation by all 
teachers, for signs of possible deviation from 
normal and referral of children with such 
signs, thru the parents, to physicians or 
dentists for careful examination and neces- 
sary treatment. 

jc] A coordinated follow-up program thru 
which the schools encourage parents to pro- 
vide needed corrective and protective meas- 
ures. 

{d] Organized health instruction, based on 
scientific information, which will lead to the 
formation of desirable habits, attitudes, and 
appreciations in physical and mental health. 

{e] An administrative program which is 
concerned with healthful school living, the 
individual development of children and 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Your officers and members of the 
AAHPER headquarters staff have been 
actively engaged in mobilization plan- 
ning both in the of g I 
education and in our special interest 
areas. 

For example, the Ass. ciation has par- 
ticipated in all of the conferences called 
by the National Conference for Mobili- 
zation of Education and the American 
Council on Educction. We have worked 
cooperatively with the US Office of Edu- 
cation staff in preparing Defense In- 
formation Bulletins on “‘Health and Fit- 
ness for the Long Pull Ahead” and on 
“First Aid and Home Nursing.” 

Association representatives met with 
other tax-supported public-service organ- 
izations to discuss problems relating to 
impending priorities and allocations of 
critical materials and to consider the 
creation in the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, a governmental and institutionol 
division, charged with responsibility seek- 


ing to satisfy the essential construction 
equipment, and supply needs of all pub- 
lic agenci ducati recreation, and 
public health. 

In addition, the AAHPER has been one 
of five groups planning a conference 
dealing with the impact of mobilization 
on instruction in the schools and has 
taken the initiative in cooperating with 
the US Office of Education staff in or- 
ganizing a National Conference for Mo- 
bilization in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

This conference will be under the aus- 
pices of the National Conference for Mo- 
bilization of Education. it has been ten- 
tatively scheduled for March 19-21 and 
will convene in Washington, D. C. 
Other professional organizations and gov- 
ernmental agencies concerned with 
health, physical education, and recre- 
ation will be asked to send representa- 
tives. 


youth, and the influence on mental and 
emotional health of such factors as daily pro- 
gram, testing, homework, methods of in- 
struction, and standards for promotion. 

[f} A physical education program which 
provides planned instruction in activities 
suited to the sex, grade, ability, and special 
needs of the pupils. 

[g] A wellrounded recreation program in- 
cluding provision for camping, outdoor edu- 
cation, and other recreational and social activi- 
ties which will carry over into after-school 
life. 


The schools of America share with 
other groups the responsibility for the 
development of strong and able genera- 
tions. Individuals, official and volun- 
tary organizations, and__ professional 
groups should be brought into active co- 
operation to achieve the objectives of 
the school program of health and fit- 
ness. 


* Defense Information Bulletin No. 2 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. 


Impact of Mobilization on Instruction in the Schools 


On January 26 and 27, a meeting 
under the auspices of the National Con- 
ference for Mobilization of Education 
was held in Washington, D. C., to con- 
sider “The Impact of Mobilization on 
Instruction in the Schools.” 

The meeting dealt directly with in- 
structional problems occasioned by the 
current mobilization program. The 
meeting was intended to assist in co- 
ordinating and giving direction to efforts 
making the instructional program a vital 


force in this period of crisis. Four 
areas for study were outlined: [1] Civil 
Defense; [2] Extended School Services; 
[3] Pre-Induction Training for High- 
School Youth; and, [4] Citizenship in 
the World Crisis. Reports of this meet- 
ing in the form of recommended policies 
and prograins will be made available for 
discussion and further consideration at 
the national educational conventions to 
be held in February and March. 
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Disaster in Reno, Nevada. 


FIRST AID and 
HOME NURSING in 
CIVIL DEFENSE 


CARL J. POTTHOFF 


HE National Security Resources 

Board has indicated that 20,000,000 
people should be trained in first aid 
and large numbers in home nursing as 
a part of civil defense preparation. It 
is reasonable to aim at having one per- 
son in each family unit receive such 
education. Further, each person en- 
rolled in an organized civil defense 
unit should know first aid, and many 
unit members should be able to assist 
hospitalized patients thru application 
of home nursing knowledge. 


The educational task is enormous. 
It includes the teaching of both in- 
school students out-of-school 
adults. Professional educators have a 
most important role in dealing with 
both groups. Let us look at the prob- 
lem so far as the out-of-school group 
is concerned. 


[1] We, as responsible citizens, have the 
task of teaching first aid to all workers in 
organized civil defense units. 

[2] We have the task of teaching first aid 
to the general population. The total in both 


Civil defense preparation 


categories to be taught is perhaps 15% of 
the population. Teaching must extend to 
suburban and rural areas. 

[3] We must provide teachers for those 
classes. Obviously, professional teachers 
should be used where possible. But they 
already have a heavy school burden; they may 
have other civil defense responsibilities in 
education. Manifestly many. of the classes 
must be taught by non-professional teachers. 

{4] There must be a mechanism for teach- 
ing the prospective teachers of first aid. 

[5] There must be a mechanism for or- 
ganizing classes, arranging for classrooms and 
teaching equipment, and keeping records. 

6] There must be a way to keep first-aid 
knowledge alive among those who complete 
courses. 


Back of all this action is the devel- 
opment of text material, course out- 
lines, and teaching aids to fit the civil 
defense needs in case of disaster. 

The National Security Resources 
Board has delegated responsibility to 
the Red Cross for first-aid education 
in civil defense. Education within the 
schools is, of course, a school respon- 
sibility. 


Red Cross Teacher Authorization 


Inasmuch as non-professional people 
are often used as teachers of Red Cross 
first-aid courses to adults, it is obvious 
that procedures are necessary to train 
and authorize them. Otherwise any 
person, whatever his bias, motive, or 
lack of education may be, might or- 
ganize a Red Cross class, posing as an 
authority. So far as lay people are 
concerned, the Red Cross requires, for 
authorization as teachers, basic study 
of first aid and of how to teach first 
aid. 

Each lay teacher is authorized on an 
annual basis, so that if his work is un- 
acceptable, the reauthorization is not 
given; or if he is entirely inactive as an 
instructor, reauthorization is not given 
until he does review work. Students 
taught by authorized instructors are 
granted Red Cross first-aid certificates 
upon satisfactory completion of the 
work. 

School teachers of course may use 
Red Cross texts and other prepared 
material in any way they see fit. How- 
ever, if they wish to grant Red Cross 
certificates, they need take only the 
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is an important part of 


the mobilization program. 


basic first-aid courses, not the teaching 
course, and once authorized they will 
be reauthorized, upon request, as Red 
Cross instructors so long as they re- 
main in professional educational work, 
whether they have been active as first- 
aid teachers or not. 

The Office of Education has worked 
out a plan with the Red Cross whereby 
the school systems can carry out their 
own teacher-training programs, the 
students in turn being granted Red 


On December 7, 1950 a defense in- 
formation bulletin on first aid and home 
care of the sick was issued by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The National 
Security Resources Board has requested 
that Americans be trained in first aid and 
home care of the sick. The American 
Red Cross has assumed responsibility for 
this training. Schools are being asked 
to cooperate. Those interested in the 
bulletin are requested to write the Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Cross certificates. The program thus 
is an in-school program, the Red Cross 
being essentially a resource. Inquiries 
on this matter should be addressed to 
the local Red Cross chapter. 


Text Material for Civil 
Defense Teaching 


When the Red Cross was given re- 
sponsibility for first aid and home 
nursing education in civil defense, it 
immediately began preparing special 
text material. It was agreed that the 
Red Cross Standard First Aid Course 
of 18 hours should provide informa- 
tion concerning basic principles of 
first aid, the First Aid Textbook being 
the teaching manual. An additional 
manuscript was prepared, dealing with 
first aid in case of a large-scale disaster. 
Those who have had the Standard 
Course can complete the study of the 
civil defense supplement in several ses- 
sions, about four more hours of class 
work. Beginning students study from 


both the First Aid Textbook and the 
supplement, their training requiring 
about 22 hours in all. 


What You Can Do 


1. Make a community contribution 
a. You can become active in your Red 
Cross chapter, helping guide the first-aid 
program because of your special educa- 
tional qualifications. The local Red Cross 
work is thru you and/or others. Your 
voice is as great as that of any other 
citizen; it can readily be determinative. 
The chapter has committees composed 
of community citizens. We have in- 
structed our chapters to solicit advice 
from and active participation by profes- 
sional educators. Educational aspects 
of the local program should have this 
professional leadership. 
b. You can become a teacher of civil 
defense or other out-of-school first-aid 
classes. 
c. It is possible that you can become a 
trainer of chapter first-aid teachers, thus 
helping select as well as teach them. 
d. You can help promote and organize 
classes in this crisis. 

. Make a school contribution 
a. You can use your influence in  in- 
augurating a school first-aid program, 
helping guide it te be a sound one. 
b. You can help set up a_ program 
whereby faculty members become first- 
aid teachers. 
c. You may be able to teach first-aid 
in the schools. Both students and 
teachers should know the subject. 


The Red Course is a resource. Edu- 
cators and physicians of eminent stat- 
ure have helped it prepare its text ma- 
terial and courses. Schools may use its 
materials and facilities if they wish. 
In any case, at this time adequate first- 
aid and home nursing education 
should be widespread. In meeting our 
responsibilities, we earnestly solicit the 
advice and help of professional educa- 
tors. 

Teachers of health and physical edu- 
cation are particularly well-qualified to 
provide first-aid education. Altho 
many have not considered the need 
for home nursing education, they may 
agree that there is fully as much need 
for such education as for that in first 
aid. 

During the last war, civil defense 
classes in many subjects other than 
first aid were presented. A common 
shortcoming was the failure to secure 
professional educational guidance at 
the local level. Often the non-profes- 


CARL POTTHOFF, M_D., is Director of First Aid and Associate Medical Director of the 
American National Red Cross. DR. POTTHOFF has been associated with the Minnesota 
school system in the capacities of principal and superintendent of schools. He is a former 
faculty member of the University of Minnesota. 
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sional teachers of these courses were 
given no training in how to teach. 
Often there was not a careful selection 
of the people to act as teachers. Tech- 
nical knowledge of a subject such as 
rescue is not sufficient; the instructor 
must also follow basic principles of 
education. The Red Cross at that 
time seemed to pay attention to this 
phase of the civil defense education 
problem. However, it was obliged to 
expand its teaching corps quickly to 
about 170,000 lay teachers. 

It was sometimes difficult to select 
and train the large numbers of lay in- 
structors needed. Today, we are much 
better prepared. Since 1947, we have 
anticipated this crisis, and have built 
up the lay instructor groups. Our 
problem at the time of this writing 
is to interest people in taking first aid. 
However, the tempo of training will 
increase rapidly. Then we must ex- 
pand much more. Accordingly, we 
need all the help we can obtain from 
the professional people, in guidance, 
consultation, and active teaching. The 
Red Cross is an instrument of the peo- 
ple; the quality of educational work 
done when the Red Cross is the re- 
source will depend upon the qualifica- 
tions of those who are active in the 
organization and in the local com- 
munities. 


Summer Session 
Announcements 


‘Tue April Journat will again con- 
tain information regarding scheduled 
summer session courses in health, 
physical education, and recreation in 
colleges and universities thruout the 
country. This service is for the con- 
venience of our members who are 
interested in attending summer 
school. 

Institutions interested in submit- 
ting announcements should supply 
the following information: [a] name 
of institution [b] address [c] dates 
of session [d] titles of courses of- 
fered (space limitations do not per- 
mit detailed outline of courses). See 
page 202 of the April 1950 issue as 
a guide for preparing copy. An- 
nouncements should be in the hands 
of the editor no later than March Ist. 
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HE basic needs of mankind have 

frequently been listed as food, shel- 
ter, and clothing. However, it is 
equally obvious that even in the earli- 
est days of his existence, man _pro- 
duced other material equipment for 
living in addition to the basic needs. 
How else are we to account for the 
crude implements of play that are re- 
corded on stones of ancient walls and 
on pottery, and those that are un- 
earthed in prehistoric dwellings? 

Today, technology has kept pace 
with most of man’s needs and desires 
in sports equipment, but it is paradox- 
ical that even in the midst of plenty, 
we are still confronted with a scarcity 
—a scarcity, not of economic and so- 
cial means, which are rightfully the 
concern of the economist and sociol- 
ogist, but a scarcity of infviimation 
with which to make intelligent selec- 
tion of such equipment. 

How to select the merchandise in 
this area that will best meet consumer 
needs in terms of durability, perform- 
ance, and appearance; how to care for 
it; how to repair it or have it re- 
paired—these are the specific prob- 
lems confronting many physical edu- 
cators, athletic directors, school pur- 
chasing agents, business managers, and 
sports enthusiasts. In an effort to 
give some assistance with these prob- 
lems, information has been gathered 
on the equipment and clothing needed 
for 22 sports activities.’ Selection of 
sports equipment to be intelligent, 
must be based on many things, such 
as materials used, construction meth- 
ods, consumer's’ budget, use, existing 
playing conditions and the care nec- 
essary to obtain maximum value from 
the equipment purchased. 


Sports on the Increase 


The purchase and use of sports 
equipment are widespread. According 
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to the standards set by the United 
States Department of Commerce, the 
manufacture of sporting goods is classi- 
fied as “big business.” Approximately 
600 million dollars was spent in 1949 
by consumers needing or wanting 
sports equipment. The following 
chart presents a brief analysis of the 
production of equipment for the last 
year with available data, 1948:* 

| 


Number Factory Retail 
Items_ Manufactured Value Value* 
Golf balls .... 28,884,000 $13,428,000 $22,100,000 
Tennis balls ... 8,052,000 2,461 ,000 3,900,000 
Baseballs ..... 7,848,000 6,400,000 10,200,000 
Softballs ...... 4,860,000 3,819,000 6,100,000 
Footballs ..... 3,696,000 6,956,000 11,200,000 
3,332,000 3,188,000 5,100,000 
Ball gloves 
and mitts ... 2,184,000 8,236,000 13,177,000 
Golf clubs 
(woods) ..... 1,140,000 6,000,000 7,000,000 
Golf clubs 
(irons) ...... 2,700,000 10,000,000 16,000,000 
Basketbalis .... 1,080,000 5,114,000 8,200,000 


Since the end of World War II, 
there has been a rapid increase in the 
number of participants in sports. This 
is due to several reasons: carryover in- 
terest in sports of servicemen from 
military life to civilian life; realiza- 
tion by industrial corporations of the 
values in management-sponsored rec- 
reation programs; a shorter work-week; 
and the highest income average per 
capita in United States history. 


Limitations to Information 
on Equipment 

Sources of information concerning 
the selection of sporting goods are lim- 
ited or confusing. The consumer has 
at his disposal three main avenues of 
information, each of which has its 
limitations. These sources are: in- 
formation obtained from the manufac- 
turer or retailer; information supplied 
by players, coaches and _ instructors; 
and information from national organ- 
izations, both private and govern- 
mental. 


—In Selection of Sports Equipment 


Advertising media such as newspa- 
pers, periodicals, trade magazines, and 
catalogs are used by manufacturers and 
retailers, and the information they 
contain is written mainly from a sales 
point of view. Such advertising is, 
therefore, understandably slanted in 
favor of the products of the particular 
advertiser. Many advertisements, espe- 
cially for the non-school trade, often 
contain catch phrases and _ technical- 
sounding descriptions that add little in 
evaluating the worth of the product. 

The expert player, coach, or teacher 
of athletics has direct experience with 
equipment as it functions in the field. 
These people can be excellent sources 
of information, but the limitations in 
sole reliance of this medium should be 
remembered. Many top-notch players 
know little about the equipment with 
which they play. Their main interest 
is in the game itself. Frequently, the 
better player is not well-qualified to 
judge his equipment, since he buys or 
is supplied with so much equipment 
that he does not subject any one item 
to continual, hard wear. 

Some coaches and teachers have had 
wide experience in the use, care, and 
repair of equipment but their knowl- 
edge is not generally available to the 
average consumef, unless they publish 
their findings in periodicals or books. 
Unfortunately, most articles and books 
that treat the techniques of sports de- 
vote very little space to equipment. 

Most sports associations and na- 
tional organizations that are concerned 
with recreation, health, or physical 
education have not undertaken testing 
programs for the determination of 
standards for equipment. Rules com- 
mittees of various sports groups have 
drawn up regulations concerning size, 
weight, and in some cases, materials, 
of various items of equipment. Be- 


yond this point, little has been done. 
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CHARLES HEILMAN 
and 
VIRGINIA BOURQUARDEZ 


Aside from the tesearch and testing 
that is carried on in the laboratories 
of some of the leading sporting goods 
manufacturers, the most complete and 
comprehensive testing program ever 
undertaken in sporting goods is that 
of the Quartermaster Corps of the 
United States Army. The tentative 
specifications drawn up by the Joint 
Army-Navy committee (JAN) for use 
in the purchasing of sports equipment 
for the armed forces furnished an ex- 
cellent source to which the consumer 
can turn for help. 


Two Basic Needs 
A review of the problems related to 
selection, care and repair of sports 
equipment focuses attention on two 
basic needs in this area: [1] the need 
for development of minimum stand- 
ards by which to judge the merits of 
the merchandise; [2] the need for 
some type of labeling of merchandise 
to assist the consumer in his selection. 
The feasibility and need for stand- 
ards has long been a debatable issue. 
Those who oppose standardization do 
so on the grounds that it is difficult to 
arrive at standards in a field so com- 
plex as sporting goods; that competi- 
tion itself sets up standards; and, that 
reliable manufacturers carry top qual- 
ity goods that meet high standards. 
Proponents of standardization coun- 
ter with the argument that in spite of 
the difficulties inherent in determining 
standards, research and testing in this 
area are being undertaken daily and 
with a considerable measure of success. 
They point out, moreover, that the 
value of competition is greatly dimin- 
ished when the public is unaware of 
the qualities to look for in merchan- 
dise, unable to recognize these qual- 
ities when they are presented, and 
where purchasing facilities in many 
parts of the country are so limited that 
competition is practically non-existent. 
The fact remains that the consumer 
has at present no standards by which 
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to judge the performance and durabil- 
ity of equipment other than by trial 
and error, a costly method at best, and 
the price tag attached to the mer- 
chandise. The development of mini- 
mum standards of performance, dura- 
bility, and appearance (eye appeal) 
would help to eliminate inferior mer- 
chandise. 

Recognition of the quality of mer- 
chandise is very difficult. Certain 
properties are selfevident, but many 
qualities cannot be detected except by 
the expert. Who but the expert can 
recognize top quality, second growth 
ash in a tennis racket, or determine the 
fine points of its strength and flexibil- 
ity? Who can distinguish between 
equipment that is outstanding for its 
durability and equipment that is 
“tops” in performance but less dura- 
ble? The answer, of course, is the 
manufacturer who is constantly test- 
ing his product for these properties. 

A label attached to the merchandise 
would guide the consumer in his se- 
lection. In some measure, this is 
done in the labeling of all wool prod- 
ucts. It is likewise achieved in the 
stamping of tennis balls (or cans) 
with the approval of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association (U.S.L. 
T.A.), a guarantee that at the time of 
manufacture the ball met certain spec- 
ifications. 


What the AAHPER Can Do 


It is proposed that the AAHPER 
take the leadership in promoting the 


development of minimum. standards 


and the labeling of sports equipment. 
As an organization that is concerned 
primarily with service to and guidance 
of all participants in sports, it is ideally 
set up to undertake this task. The 
Association could work closely with all 
interested organizations and groups. 
These would include leading na- 
tional professional and amateur sport 
and recreation associations together 
with representatives from associations 


of manufacturers, retailers, consumers, 
teachers, and government agencies. 
Serving as consultants to this group 
might be outstanding performers in 
each sport and experts in the basic 
materials from which clothing and 
equipment are manufactured. The 
work of such a group might include: 


[1] Development of minimum standards 
for sports equipment, using the Quarter- 
master Corps or JAN specifications as a 
starting point, but basing specifications on 
final performance rather than on specific con- 
struction details wherever possible. The end 
use for which the article is intended in terms 
of durability, performance, and appearance 
requirements should also be considered. 

[2] The advisability of using a label to 
indicate the quality of equipment and to sig- 
nify approval of the merchandise by the 
Association. 

[3] A method of testing equipment peri- 
odically for conformance with specifications. 
However, the problem and expense of test- 
ing should aot and cannot rest with the As- 
sociation. ; 

[4] Close cooperation with school, col- 
lege and university curriculum committees for 
the construction of curricula that would in- 
clude consumer education in the general edu- 
cation area so that study of intelligent meth- 
ods of purchasing clothing and equipment 
would cease to be limited to departmental 
offerings. ‘The possibility of including a 
course in selection, care, and repair of sports 
equipment in all teacher-education curricula 
for majors in physical education and recrea- 
tion might also be taken under advisement. 

[5] The development of safer equipment 
and the use of new and improved basic 
materials in equipment. 

Many persons in physical education 
feel that there is a real need for more 
information pertaining to the selec- 
tion, care, and repair of sports equip- 
ment. Implementing the above sug- 
gestions would be a step forward. 


* Bourquardez and Heilman, Sports Equip- 
ment—Selection, Care and Repair, A. S. 
Barnes, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1950. 

* Anyone purchasing athletic equipment for 
personal use or for use by others. 

*Stephen Feeley, “First Census of Manu- 
facturers Report Since 1939,” The Sporting 
Goods Dealer, Vol. 71:69, June 1949. 

“Approximate figures, not included in 
reference listed. 


The authors have recently completed a book on sports equipment which treats the subject 
in great detail. DR. HEILMAN is Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
Drake University, Des Moines. MISS BOURQUARDEZ is owner The Sportswoman, Inc., 


Bethesda, Md. 
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WHEN SUPPLY 


EXCEEDS DEMAND 


RAY C.. MAUL 


A serious imbalance exists between the number of men 
in physical education and available positions 


Waar about the supply of health 
and physical education teachers? Do 
we have a sufficient number of well- 
trained teachers to staff the schools 
of the nation? Is every boy and 
gitl from grade one to grade 12 re- 
ceiving instruction from a qualified 
teacher? Do we, in fact, face the 
anomalous situation of an oversup- 
ply of college graduates in the field 
and a woeful, even tragic, lack of 
instructional service in this vital 
area? 

These are some of the questions 
which confront every person inter- 
ested in the welfare of the elemen- 
tary and high schools of the nation. 
If the youth of today are to be pre- 
pared thru the elementary and high 
schools to meet the uncertainties of 
tomorrow, the health and physical- 
education program must be strength- 
ened. To do so, we must have an 
adequate supply of professionally 
trained teachers. 


Supply and Demand Study 


The National Teacher Supply and 
Demand Study* shows clearly that 
the higher institutions produced in 
1950 a considerably larger number 
of men qualified to meet certificate 
requirements than were employed by 
the schools. In fact, the imbalance 
between potential supply and actual 
demand is greater in the area of 
men’s health and physical education 
than in any other teaching subject. 

The report shows that, in 1941, a 
total of 1705 men received bachelor’s 
degrees with major preparation in 
the field. Earlier reports are not 
available, but 1941 may be con- 
sidered as a normal prewar year and, 
thus, form a basis for later compari- 
sons. At its lowest ebb, the college 
production of majors f Il to 459 in 


1945; in 1949 it had risen to 7548; 
and in 1950 the survey shows a total 
of 10,346 majors in the field. (The 
figutes cited above apply to men 
only; the supply of trained women 
has increased only modestly and is 
not now considered equal to the de- 


~mand. ) 


We now face the unusual situa- 
tion of an actual oversupply of avail- 
able trained workers and, at the same 
time, a pitiful lag in the develop- 
ment of our curricular offerings. Evi- 
dence is at hand in every state that 
really wellconceived, comprehensive 
programs of instruction touching the 
life of each enrollee at each grade 
level simply do not exist. In many 
states, no attempt is made to relate 
the number of professionally trained 
teachers employed to the number of 
pupils to be taught. 

In New York, the state depart- 
ment has set a maximum of 250 
pupils as an ideal, but at present the 
average number of pupils per teacher 
is about 550. In certain other states, 
the regulations indicate the number 
of weekly periods to be devoted to 
instruction in health and physical 
education. But these standards are 
no more than theoretical; actual con- 
formance to them is a challenge to 
future effort. 


Reflection of World Events 


With the threat of an interna- 
tional struggle in the offing and with 
an expanded program of defense 
preparations now under way, there 
is little likelihood that building needs 
of the next year, and probably the 


next decade, can or will be met. On 
almost every hand, we find evidence 
of overcrowding in the elementary 
schools of the nation. Despite our 
desires this lamentable condition will 
probably continue into the future. 

In like manner, additional funds 
to extend the various phases of the 
instructional program should not be 
blandly anticipated. A realistic ap- 
proach to our problems of tomorrow 
demands recognition that expanded 
facilities and an increased number of 
staff members cannot be contem- 
plated until the present international 
tension resolves itself. 


Preparation 

Another question related to supply 
and demand has to do with the ade- 
quacy of preparation of intending 
teachers. Concise information is 
lacking, but the feeling is growing 
that many college graduates seek to 
enter teaching service with no more 
grasp of the challenge before them 
than a desire to promote a successful 
interscholastic athletic program. In 
other words, the quality of prepara- 
tion of college graduates is of as 
much concern to us as is the total 
number who complete certificate re- 
quirements and seek entrance into 
teaching. 


1 The entire field of teacher supply and de- 
mand is surveyed annually by the author of 
this article under the sponsorship of the NEA 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. Copies of the 1950 re- 
port will be supplied upon request addressed 
to 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash: 
ington, D. C. 


The author is Research Associate, NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards and Chairman of the North Central Association Subcommittee on Teacher 


Personnel. 
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Here they are— good grooming 
teaching.aids that stimulate teen-agers 
into taking an active interest in 
better personal care habits. 


An entire unit consisting of a 
teaching manual, wall charts, indi- 
vidual leaflets and a sparkling 

new poster, “Keep in Step,” presents 
basic information on the funda- 
mentals of general fitness and body 
cleanliness with special emphasis 
on the importance of the daily-bath- 
plus-deodorant habit. 


Don’t miss this! 


An exciting new dental health unit, 
“Better Care for Your Teeth,” will 
be ready shortly. Use it to stress the 
importance of diet, dentistry and 
home care in relation to lifelong 
dental health, with attractive 
personal RPHORTARES 5 SHEETESON. To receive this complete set of teaching aids, 
simply check and mail the coupon below to 
Bristol-Myers Co., Educational Service Dept, 
JH-21, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Bristol-Myers Company, Educational Service Dept. JH-21, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE Health and Grooming material for my Spring programs: 


“Keep in Step" —NEW grooming poster “Perspiring is Healthful, but’’"— Body Cleanliness Wall Chart 
C Grooming for School Wall Chart for Girls 0 “Be Proud of Your Hands”— Hand Care Wall Chart 
Click with the Crowd” —leaflet “Tales Your Hands Tell’ —leaflet 
0 Grooming for School Wall Chart for Boys a a 
“Get on the Beam’’— leaflet ave 
(Quan) Send me Manual —“'Guide for A Good Grooming Program 


Would you like to receive the NEW Dental Health Chart afd leaflets ready shortly? ... ........0...6..c0cccccecccescecseeseees seeeressenseeseeeeneees 
Have you received any of the above materials since 


Elem. Jr.HighO] Sr. College] Teachers College: Teacher 
Student 
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FALLS REPORT 


ROBERT A. SKAIFE 


with no previous warning what- 
soever, the Twin Falls Board of 
Trustees, meeting on March 13, 1950, 
failed to renew the contracts of two 
junior high-school physical education 
instructors, Kermit R. Perrins and 
Morris Roth. Both men, completely 
shocked by the board’s action, re- 
quested a hearing, which was granted 
on March 20. 

The hearing was conducted in a 
manner that permitted no questioning 
of the facts leading to the board’s de- 
cision. Since both men had been rec- 
ommended for reappointment by the 
junior high-school principal and the 
personnel director, the local teachers 
association protested the board’s ac- 
tion and appealed to the Idaho Edu- 
cation Association for assistance. 

After meeting with no success in 
getting an explanation from the Twin 
Falls Board as to the facts leading to 
the board’s decision, the Idaho Edu 
cation Association requested the De- 
fense Commission of the National 
Education Association to conduct an 
investigation. 

The board had given the following 
reasons for dismissing the two men: 
{1] Because of a clash in personalities. 

{2} For failure to cooperate in the overall 
athletic program of the junior and senior 
high schpols. 

[3] Because they would not fit into the new 
athletic program contemplated for next 
year. 

The investigation revealed that Mr. 
Perrins and Mr. Roth, rated as good 
classroom teachers by the superintend- 
ent, had had personality clashes. Sev- 
eral teachers felt that Mr. Roth had 
been uncooperative, aggressive, and 
tactless at times. They stated that he 
had by inference criticized Mr. Per- 
rin’s coaching ability before students. 
In 1947, Mr. Roth had had a difficulty 
with the administration but this had 
been straightened out. 
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Two Physical Educators 


Never was there any indication, 
however, from the superintendent or 
the board during the school year 1949- 
50 that the services of the two men 
were unsatisfactory or that their con- 
tracts would be terminated. Teachers 
felt especially sorry for Mr. Perrins— 
(to them he was a “victim of circum- 
stances.” 


Poor Supervisory Responsibility 
The superintendent criticized Mr. 
Roth and Mr. Perrins for having left 
basketball practice without permission 
on two and three evenings respectively. 
‘On these occasions, however, they had 
secured permission from the high- 
school principal and had provided sub- 
stitute instructors. The chief diffi- 
culty in securing clearance on these 
evenings was the fact that no director 
of athletics was in charge. With no 
clear lines of supervisory responsibility 
defined, it was natural for Mr. Roth 
and Mr. Perrins to see the principal. 
The third reason—“Because they 
would not fit into the new athletic 
program contemplated for next year” 
—appeared to have no substance to it. 
Inquiries about the new athletic pro- 
gram yielded no information. If a 
new program was in the making, the 
curriculum director and the newly ap- 
pointed director of athletics for 1950- 
51 apparently were unfamiliar with it. 
The tactics of the board during the 
“hearing” aroused the anger of several 
citizens who attended it. The chair- 
man permitted each of the discharged 
teachers to make a statement but in- 
formed citizens who were present that 
the board had no intention of answer- 
ing questions. “It was a hearing in 
the sense that the board heard what 
Mr. Roth and Mr. Perrins had to say,” 
was the comment from one person. 
This same technique of following a 
policy of silence was also maintained 
by the board during the investigation. 


Principles of Fair 
Dismissal Ignored 

This case is another example of 
what can happen to teachers in the 
absence of a good tenure law. The 
Twin Falls Board of Trustees violated 
no state law in summarily dismissing 
the two men. They did, however, ig- 
nore the principles of fair dismissal 
procedure which professional teachers 
associations advocate and which good 
school systems thruout the United 
States practice. The following pro- 
cedures are in general use: 

{1] A teacher is notified that his work is 
not satisfactory in certain respects. 

[2] He is given assistance over a reasonable 
period of time thru adequate supervision to 
correct the defect or deficiency. 

[3] He is told in advance that either his 
work must improve or his services for the 
following year will not be needed. 

[4] He is notified sufficiently in advance 
concerning the termination of his services so 
that he may have opportunity to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. 


The value of adequate supervision is 
brought into sharp focus in this case. 
Both men had good ratings as teach- 
ers. One man had received an out- 
standing citizenship award from a lo- 
cal service organization and was fre- 
quently called on by the police for 
assistance with juvenile delinquency 
cases. Teachers and parents, lavish in 
their praise of the excellent programs 
for boys developed by the two coaches, 
expressed concern about getting quali- 
fied replacements. It should be 
pointed out that Mr. Roth and Mr. 
Perrins gave freely of their time after 
school hours, frequently without pay, 
for the youth of Twin Falls. 

In view of the many statements of 
commendation by teachers and par- 
ents, it would appear that Twin Falls 
has lost the services of two excellent 
teachers because the administrative 
machinery did not provide for ade- 
quate supervision of coaches. 


ROBERT SKAIFE is Field Secretary for the NEA National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy thru Education. Single copies of the Twin Falls report are available from 


the defense commission without charge. 
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AAHPER 
Yearbook 


About the first of March, the Asso- 
ciation’s yearbook will see the light of 
day. The publication of this volume 
is the result of over two years of plan- 
ning, writing, and editing on the part 
of more than 40 men and women, 
drawn from the three allied fields, who 
are concerned with many different 
kinds of programs serving various age 
groups. 

Subject 

The committee planning the year- 
book concluded that the most impor- 
tant problem facing administrators, 
teachers, and leaders of children and 
youth today is how to educate for de- 
mocracy, Developing Democratic Hu- 
man Relations thru Health Education, 


Physical Education, and Recreation 
was selected as the subject of this first 
yearbook. The Association’s Board of 
Directors heartily endorsed the Plan- 


ning Committee's 


AAHPER yearbook. 


Authors 


The writers who have collaborated 


to produce the 20 chapters making up 


the yearbook are: 


Ruth Abernathy 
Ethel J. Alpenfels 
Edna W. Bailey 
Laurie E. Campbell 
Rosalind Cassidy 
Charles C. Cowell 
Mary Ella Critz 
Wesley Cushman | 
Dorothea Deitz 
Margaret E. Everett 
Helen Fahey 
Margaret G. Fox 
Milton Gabrielsen 
Margaret D. Greene 
Elizabeth Halsey 
Alma M. Hawkins 
Gordon Hearn 
George Hielte 
Frances W. Hogan 
Delia P. Hussey 


Edwina Jones 

Hilda Clute Kozman 
Robert T. Kretchmar 
William F. Meredith 
Bernice M. Moore 
Jay B. Nash 

Marie Nogues 
Dorothy Nyswander 
Irma M. Pelz 

Walter Roy 

M. Gladys Scott 

John H. Shaw 

Helen M. Starr 

Rose Strasser 

Harry C, Thompson 
Lucille H. Verhulst 
Charles F. Weckwerth 
Jesse Feiring Williams 
Charles C. Wilson 
Dorothy Zirbes 


choice for the 


Editorial Committee 

Those who have done the work of 
coordinating and editing the yearbook 
are: Hilda Clute Kozman, general edi- 
tor; Ruth Abernathy; Ben Miller; Del- 
bert Oberteuffer; Pattric Ruth 
O'Keefe; and Sterling $. Winans. 


Design of the Yearbook 


The yearbook considers the prob- 
lem of developing democratic human 
relations as it pertains to the progres- 
sive acquiring of democratic concepts 
and attitudes thru childhood, early 
and late adolescence; and adulthood. 
Methods are described for helping in- 
dividuals to develop as democratic per- 
sons at different stages of develop- 
ment. Ways to evaluate whether or 
not the concepts and attitudes are ac- 
tually being acquired are explained. 
The authors have drawn upon recent 
research in the fields of group dy- 
namics, sociometry, social group work 
and general education for methods and 
techniques that may be applied in 
health education, physical education 
and recreation. 


TRADE-MARK ® 


Vaseline Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d » New York 4, W. Y. 


Professional Products Division 
VASELINE is the registered trade-mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co,, Cons’d 


To Open foil-envelope, cut 


with sci sors along dotted line on 
back of envelope...or in an emer- 
gency, tear off seal carefully be- 
low this line... end of dressing is 
pulled out of envelope with one 
hand (use forceps, if handy), while 
envelope is held with other hand. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


/ 


Cover damaged surface and 


area two inches beyond with two 
layers or more of petrolatum 
gauze dressing . . . then apply ster- 
ile dry bandage to keep clean and 
hold gently in place—using first-aid 
principles... have injury ex- 
amined by a physician. 


For immediate and easy appli- 
cation, to dress a Burn, an 
Abrasion, certain other Surface 
Injuries. 
ready-made ...compact... 
soothing ... non-sticking... 
non-contaminating ... 


USED DIRECT FROM HANDY 
FOIL-ENVELOPE 


Two Sizes: 

Unit envelope: one 3” x 36” dressing. 

Duplex envelope: twe 3” x 18” dressings. 

Six envelopes to the illustrated carton. 
OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR 

USUAL SOURCE OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 
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Seen functional planning of and the 
standards for facilities have changed 
to meet changing needs of our demo- 
cratic society and corresponding 
changes in the purposes of education 
and the objectives of physical educa- 
tion. In the early days of physical 
education, strong emphasis was placed 
on discipline and exercise and much 
use was made of formal gymnastics 
and callisthenics to attain these goals. 


‘ Facility standards during this period 


were stated in terms of about nine 
square feet of floor space per pupil 
which was probably based on the space 
needed by each pupil in the class for 
callisthenic exercises. 


Improving Health and Physical 
Education after World War I 


Lacks in physical fitness and health 
defects discovered in connection with 
drafting men for military service in 
World War I aroused a wide interest 
in improving physical education and 
health programs in the schools as a 
means of strengthening national se- 
curity. It also resulted in the develop- 
ment of a broader program of physical 
education and the requirements in 
many states by law or regulation, that 
physical education be provided for all 
pupils. 

Many states required a daily pro- 
gram but relatively few schools had 
facilities that were adequate enough 
for such a schedule. Hence, many of 
the requirements focused on two pe- 
riods of class instruction per week for 
pupils to be supplemented by partici- 
pation in intramural or interschool 
athletics or in physical: fitness pro- 
grams conducted by quasi-public or- 
ganizations. 

The changes in the purposes of edu- 
cation during the war period were 
stimulated by the outstanding teach- 
ers colleges or schools of education. 
The Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education in 1918 
developed the seven cardinal principles 
of education which had wide influ- 
ence in schools and colleges and in or- 
ganizations like the Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

Basketball did more than its share 
to push back the walls and raise the 
roofs of the traditional exercise rooms 
or gymnasiums included in the build- 
ings constructed prior to 1920. In 
fact, one state education department 
developed a formula to be used in 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RECREATION FACILITIES 


and 


providing school building plans which 
were based on a medium size basket- 
ball court plus a space needed to seat 
50% of the pupils. This resulted in 
increasing the size of the gymnasium 
floor but it meant that every one 
varied in size according to pupils en- 
rolled and had to be a custom built 
pb with respect to planning, cost 
nalysis, production of steel and con- 
struction. 

_ Other state departments of educa- 
tion issued materials on planning 
gymnasiums which called for two or 
three sizes to fit varying sizes of 
schools probably based on best guess 
as to what was needed and what could 
be afforded by schools at that time. 
Generally the dimensions were arrived 
at arbitrarily and stated in even num- 
ber of feet or in multiples of 10. 


Change in Purposes of Education 


World War II again shocked the 
American people from their compla- 
cency regarding physical fitness and 
national security when it was revealed 
that about 34% of the men were re- 
jected as unfit for military service 
while 66% of the men who were in- 
ducted required a period of intensive 
basic training to develop physical fit- 
ness before advanced military training 
could be given. In order to build up 
the physical fitness of those who were 
inducted, the armed forces used the 
better and more vigorous phases of 
school and college physical education 
programs. This is clearly evident by 
examining the publications issued by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
branches of the Department of De- 
fense. 

The purposes of education were 
changed also during this period and 
renewed ernphasis on education for liv- 


standards 


ing in a democratic society and for 
national defense. The Educational 
Policies Commission Report, The 
Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy listed these objectives un- 
der selfrealization, human _relation- 
ships, economic efficiency, and civic 
responsibility. This and three other 
publications of the commission 
stressed the worth of the individual 
and his responsibility to his group. 


Facility Standards Keep Pace- 


Accompanying these changes in 
purposes and programs were changes 
also in facility standards because those 
who were most intimately concerned 
in the conduct of these programs rec- 
ognized that inadequate facilities had 
modified or restricted these programs 
or retarded improvement of them dur- 
ing the period between the two world 
wars. During this period, some re- 
search and group work was undertaken 
to provide some scientific data for use 
in developing formulas and_ setting 
standards based on research rather 
than by best guess. A few of these 
were: A Study of Expenditures and 
Service in Physical Education, a doc- 
toral study by Ruth Abernathy, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1944; A Guide for Planning Facilities 
developed by the National Conference 
on Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, 
Physical and Health Education, pub- 
lished in 1947 by the Athletic Insti- 
tute, 209 South State Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, which granted funds to 14 
national organizations for the project; 
The Formulation of Standards for the 
Functional Planning of Physical Edu- 
cation Facilities for Secondary Schools, 
a doctoral thesis by Francis J. Moench, 
New York University, 1949. Each of 
these publications contained formulas 
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ELLIS H. CHAMPLIN 
and 
CASWELL M. MILES 


based on teaching stations sufficient to 
serve pupils enrolled for daily periods 
of physical education in class sizes of 
40 secondary or 30 elementary pupils. 


Formulas 


The formula included in the Na- 
tional Conference’s Guide on Planning 
Facilities was similar to that used by 
Abernathy in determining the stand- 
ards for a teaching load. This formula 
is given later in this article in connec- 
tion with the standard indoor areas. 
The formula developed by Moench 
was similar except that it was divided 
into: Type A—Facility units for [1] 
regular class instruction for go% of 
the enrolment, [2] intramural organ- 
ization for 60% of the enrolment, [3] 
extramural organization for 30% of 
the enrolment; Type B—Units for 
special class instruction for 10% of the 
enrolment. The number of facility 
units required for a school is arrived 
at by adding the largest exponent of 
Type A plus the Type B unit. 

For example: A secondary school 
with 250 pupils enrolled would require 
one unit for class instruction but two 
units for intramural or extramural pro- 
grams and about one unit for special 
ciass instruction; hence, three units or 
teaching stations. 

These teaching-station formulas are 
excellent for arriving at the number of 
teaching stations needed to serve the 
pupils enrolled. However, there is 
need for some basis to determine the 
size of the teaching stations or a com- 
bination thereof which go to make up 
a gymnasium. Probably, the best 
basis for this is a functional design of 
floor areas so that such a teaching sta- 
tion or gymnasium can be subdivided 
into official size courts for the key ac- 
tivities of the program plus a safety 
lane of about three feet around each 
such court. 


Costs 


The fact that some manufacturers of 
steel products are now producing pre- 
fabricated steel for standard size 
buildings, some of which are being 
used for gymnasiums, means that 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


school districts can get more adequate 
facilities at moderate costs. In fact, 
some school districts claim that they 
have built such gymnasiums using 
such prefabricated stuck steel at about 
50% of the conventional cost of such 
construction. Three or more such 
companies are producing prefabricated 
steel for swimming pools which are 
being constructed at less than half of 
the cost of the tile swimming pool. 

Another factor which reduces the 
cost of such units per user is the use 
of such facilities in the schools for 


Much of the work on standard in- 
door areas and the development of the 
chart and other materials included in 
this article was done in cooperation with 
the Facilities Committee of the N.Y. 
State Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation chairmaned 
by Arthur L. Smith; the Facilities Com- 
mittee of the State Athletic Association 
chairmaned by Sup2rintendent W. Howard 
Vanderhoef, and the Recreation Com- 
mittee of the Council of Superintendents 
chairmaned by John L. Miller; super- 
visors of physical education and recrea- 
tion of the division also aided in the 
development of these materials. Detail 
work on the charts was done by Mr. 
Hunter of the staff and Shirley and de- 
Shaw, architects and consultants for the 
committees. 


summer and evening recreation pro- 
grams. Such use of schools as neigh- 
borhood and community recreation 
centers for recreation is practical since 
the peak load for recreation comes at 
times when school is not in session. It 
calls for the use of the school plant 
in shifts just as factories are now 


being used for more than one shift in , 


the production of industrial goods. 
The Guide on Planning Facilities 
recommends the development of park 
schools which are planned so that 
these facilities are usable for recre- 
ation as well as for education. It calls 
for the development of the elementary 
school as a neighborhood center in- 
cluding facilities for physical education 
on a teacher—teaching-station basis 
and the minimum of 10 acres of land. 
It also calls for the development of 
secondary park-schools as community 
centers with the junior high school 
having a minimum of 25 acres and the 


senior high school having a minimum 
of 40 acres of land. 


Recommended Standard Units for 
Physical Education and Recreation 
Indoor Areas 


The following recommended standard units 
for physical education and recreation indoor 
areas are based on the following factors: 

[!] The provision of a sufficient number of phy 
sical education teaching stations to serve 
the total enrolment for which the school 
plant is planned based on the following 
formula: 

[a] Total number of pupils 
Class size (40 pupils) 
umber physical education 
classes daily 
[b] Number of physical education classes 
x 1.25 (Schedule efficiency weighting) 


Number of periods per day = 
Number teaching stations 
[2] The functional and efficient design of the 
units to provide official size courts for key 
activities of these programs 
[3] The provision of safety lanes, three feet wide 
around each official court 
[4] Use of the units for neighborhood and com 
munity recreation programs 
The establishment of these standard units for 
physical education and recreation indoor areas 
will make it possible for manufacturers to pro- 
duce and stock prefabricated steel for sich 
structures. Some saving can be made on 
planning and cost estimates for such structures 
and on the use of the scissors or bow-string 
type of truss as well as the selection of ma 
terials for roofs, walls, floors and insulation. 
It is possible to build a field house type of 
structure of simpler design at less cost than 
that of the gymnasium as a wing of the 
building. Such a unit can be connected to 
the building by a foyer. Thru such standardiza- 
tion, functional planning and economies, it will 
be possible for school districts to get more ade- 
quate facilities at moderate cost. 


The following six units of indoor areas is 
possible thru careful planning and standardiza- 
tion. It is possible for the school district to 
afford more adequate facilities. Flexibility is 
conceivable to suit varying requirements accord- 
ing to size and type of school. The large schools 
of a district may select a unit or combination 
of units listed under A, B, and C while the 
small schools may select a unit or combination 
of units under D and E. 


A—Unit for large high school—minimum floor 
space 84' x 106'* 
This unit provides: 
[1] Two teaching stations each 53’ x 79° (folded 
bleacher space deducted) 
[2] One 46' x 86' official interschoo!l basketbal! 
court 
{3] Two 44° x 66' non-official court areas for 
instruction and intramural basketball 
[4] Three 30° x 60° official court areas for volley 


ball, newcomb, etc. 
[5] Six 20° x 44° official court areas for badmin- 
ton, paddle tennis, etc. 


[6] Four 30' circle areas for instruction, dodge 
ball and circle games 

[7] Nine rows of seats each side of gymnasium 
for approximately 1300; bottom row only to 
be opened for intramural and recreational 


activities; seating 150 > 


ELLIS CHAMPLIN is Director of Health and Physical Education and CASWELL 
MILES, chief, Bureau of Physical Education, State Department of Education, Albany, 


New York. 
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B—Unit for medium size high school—minimum 
floor space 76' x 98'* 
This unit provides: 


[2] 
(3) 
[4] 
(5] 
[6] 
(7] 


Two teaching stations each 49’ x 70'8" (folded 
bleacher space deducted) 

One 46° x 84' official interschool 
court 

Two 43° x 61' non-official court 
instruction and intramural basketball! 

Two 30° x 60’ official court areas for voliey- 
ball, newcomb, etc. 

Four 20° x 44° official court areas for badmin- 
ton, paddle tennis, etc. 

Two 30' circle areas for instruction, dodge bal! 
and circle games 

Seven rows of bleachers each side of gymna- 
sium for approximately 800; bottom row 
only to be opened for intramural and recrea- 
tional activities; seating 150 


basketball 


C—Unit for large elementary school or small 
high school—minimum floor space 76' x 84' 
This unit provides: 


[2] 
(3] 
[4] 
[5 

[6] 


(7j 


Two teaching stations each 42' x 70'8" 
bleacher space deducted) 

One 46° x 74' official interschool 
court (junior high school age) 
Two 34 x 6I' non-official court areas for 
instruction and intramural basketball! 

Two 30° x 60° official court areas for volley- 
ball, newcomb, etc. 

Three 20° x 44° official court areas for badmin 
ton, paddle tennis, etc. 

Two be circle areas for dodge bal 
gar 

Seven. rows of bleachers each side of gymna- 
ium for approximately 650; bottom row only 
to be opened for intr ramural and seubens 
activities; seating 120 


(folded 


basketbal! 


and circle 


D—Unit for medium elementary school or small 
high school—minimum floor space 58'8" x 
78'8"** 

This unit provides: 


{2} 
[3] 


Two teaching stations each 39'4" x 56'8" 
(folded bleacher space deducted) 
One x 72'8'' non-official basketball 
One 30° x 60° official court area 
bail, newcomb, etc. 


court 
for volley- 


areas for 


| 


(4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 


Two 30’ x 50° junior (non-official) court areas 
for volleyball, newcomb, etc. 
Three 20' x 44° court areas for 
paddie tennis, etc. 

Two 30° circle areas for 
ball and circle games 
Six rows of bleachers one side of gymnasium 
(seats for approximately 350) 


badminton, 


instruction, dodge 


E—Unit for small elementary school—minimum 
floor space 52° x 72'* 
This unit provides: 


[2] 
GB) 


[4] 
[5] 
[6] 


Two small teaching stations each 36' x 49'4" 
(folded bleacher space deducted) 

One 40’ x 66° intramural basketball court 
One 30' x 60° court area for volleyball, new- 
comb, etc. 

Two 20° x 44' court areas for 
paddle tennis, etc. 

Two 30’ circle areas for 
circle games 
Three rows 
nasium 


badminton, 
dodge bali and 


of bleachers one side of gym 


F—Unit for single teaching station—minimum 


floor space 36’ x 52'* 


('] 


[4] 


This unit provides: 
A single teaching station adjacent to the | 
main unit in a large school for small groups | 


in corrective or remedial work, in rhythms, 
games of low organization, wrestling and 
club activities and for the very small ele- 
mentary school that cannot have a gym- 
nasium 


One 30° area for dodge ball and circle games | 
One 30° x 46’ court area for modified volley- | 


ball, newcomb, etc. 
One 20' x 44' court area for 
paddie tennis, etc. 


badminton, 


| *The outside dimensions of the gymnasium or struc- 
ture will be about two feet more than the sizes 
listed depending upon the thick-ess of side and 
end_ walls. 


*The outside dimensions 


of this gymnasium are 


60° x 80° using 8” walis and the type of construction 


now 


being prefabricated and widely used. Some 


junior courts are used to allow some schoo! districts 
to benefit by such prefabricated structures that are 
immediately available. 


UNIT FOR LARGE HIGH SCHOOL 


aged PAOVIDES 


94686 OFFICIAL INTERICHOR BASHE 


APPS 
FOR INTE AL 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1951, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Physi- 
cal Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSIONS - 1951 


Opportunities for Summer Study in 
the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women: 


Undergraduate Professional 
Courses Toward a B.S. Degree. 


Graduate Courses Toward M.A., 

M.Ed., h.D., Degrees in Physi- 
cal Education and School Health 
Education. 
Special Feature: Visiting national 
leaders in physical education and 
the sciences treating current is- 
sues and problems in course “Con- 
tributions of Basic Sciences to 
Physical Education.” 


June 18—July 27 
July 30-Aug. 31 


Write for Complete Bulletin 


First Session 
Second Session 


Dean of Summer Session 
546 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14 


Ideal for Summer Study and 
Reci vation 
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Dhysical-Edacation Suits | aq 
Regulation’ Physical Education Suits. BRODERICK GYM 
S, wear-tested, -SANFORIZED: « *Vat-dyed, insure 
@RODERICK Label stands for the finest styling qnd qublity 
have made! it “America’s most popu Physical. ducation St 
LoS ior a work Out in; he gym, fora furious game 
wr ew bn the tennis court OM SWING gives Rig. | 
Ne: ress the approval of every girl, 


HAROLD K. JACK 


N PLANNING and developing fa- 

cilities for a full and complete pro- 
gram in health and physical education, 
school administrators are continually 
faced with the high cost of adequate 
space and facilities needed for the ef- 
fective conduct of the program. The 
administrators in turn must consider 
the needs for health and physical edu- 
cation in relation to the needs of the 
general program of education. 

Year by year, health and physical 
education is being accepted more and 
more as a part of general education 
and consequently some provision is 
usually made for it in the building of 
new school buildings. Since facilities 
for a complete program in health and 
physical education are expensive and 
the unit cost per pupil is high, careful 
planning and economic construction 
should always be considered in order 
that as much as possible can be ob- 
tained for each dollar spent. 


Preparatory Planning is Necessary 


Obtain as early a. possible, A Guide 


for Planning Facilities for Athletics, 
Recreation, Physical and Health, Edu- 
cation, published by the Athletic In- 
stitute of Chicago. This manual is 
most comprehensive and can serve as 
a basic guide for all planning. It 
might be well to obtain several addi- 
tional copies so that one could be 
given to the architect as well as the 
chief administrative officer in charge of 
the building program. 

Most state departments of educa- 
tion have published recommendations 
and requirements relative to the school 
building code and school building re- 
quirements in their respective states. 
Each school planning for new facilities 
should obtain these requirements from 
this source. Such bulletins usually 
offer suggestions for adaptations to 
local situations in terms of program 
variables and types of state school 
organization. 


Basic Considerations for Planning 

In planning a health and physical 
education unit, the chief considera- 
tion is translation of the curriculum 
and social needs of the children in the 
school and the recreational needs of 
all in the community into the num- 


FACILITIES for health 


ber, size, and location of the various 
spaces and areas that need to be pro- 
vided. Remember the curriculum 
program for health and physical edu- 
cation calls for specialized areas and 
facilities for health as well as for phys- 
ical education. 

Since school buildings become ob- 
solete and deteriorate within 40 to 70 
years, public expenditure in a school 
plant should be protected by securing 
the maximum social and educational 
dividends during the anticipated use of 
the school building. The specific rec- 
ommendations should be based upon 
the need for a comprehensive inter- 
related program for health and phys- 
ical education with due respect for 
athletics, recreation, and health. Co- 
ordination and cooperation of the 
school in a communitywide program 
of recreation should be considered, as 
well as the development of satisfactory 
school-community relationships. 

The health and physical education 
department should prepare a_ state- 
ment of the needs and the general re- 
quirements for the program including 
size of proposed classes, number of pu- 
pils to be enrolled in the school, num- 
ber of classes for each grade level or 
classification of pupils, number of 
teaching stations needed as a result of 
class organization, length of school 
days and type of program to be con- 
ducted in the school. Program must 
be clearly interpreted in terms of the 
facilities needed for its operation. 
Minimum and maximum court and 
play area sizes should be stated and 
justified in the proposed statement. 


All Facilities Are Important 


In planning for the future program, 
think in terms of all facilities—not just 
the gymnasium. So often, building 
programs call for large gymnasiums 
and since only so much money is avail- 
able, the architect cuts or eliminates 
other features because he often feels 
that the school desires the big gymna- 
sium regardless of what else can be 
provided. 

In order to insure future success for 
program development, needs for locker 
rooms and lockers, showers, basket 


storage, storage. rooms, equipment 
rooms, drying rooms, drip areas, towel 
service facilities, swimming pool, team 
rooms, offices, health service facilities 
and health education classrooms 
should be carefully considered. 

The school site should be consid- 
ered and the school placed in a posi- 
tion on the site so that there is ready 
accessibility to the playfields and ath- 
letic fields. In addition, the health 
and physical education unit should be 
planned so that it would either be a 
wing of the building or could be a 
separate unit within the building 
(closed off so that the health and 
physical education unit may be used 
separately for recreation or community 
purposes ) . 

One most important consideration 
is the possibility of expansion. No 
plans should be developed that do not 
provide or make possible probable ex- 
pansion in the future. Construction 
and school site should make possible 
extending the wing or portion of the 
building either directly out from the 
present building or to one side or the 
other. 

Students should be able to enter the 
locker and shower rooms directly from 
a corridor so that travel on or across 
a gymnasium is not necessary. A di- 
rect exit to the outside from the 
locker room should be provided, as 
well as exits from the locker room 
within the building arranged so that 
entrance to a gymnasium can be ac- 
complished with minimum travel in 
corridors. Entrances to a gymnasium 
(particularly the gymnasium used for 
athletic contests) should be at the 
ends in order to conserve as much of 
the space along the sides as possible 
for desirable seating. 

An equipment room should be lo- 
cated at each end of the gymnasium 
floor or in the case of auxiliary gym- 
nasiums, at least one equipment room 
located in each unit. Drying rooms 
should be near team rooms and gen- 
eral locker rooms, as well as additional 
storage rooms for the storage of off- 
season equipment. Towel service 
rooms should be provided so that they 
can function as students pass by them 
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and physical education 


either to or from the pool or shower. 
Offices should be located so that easy 
supervision of locker room and gymna- 
sium is possible. 

Facilities should be planned in rela- 
tion to the type of school. In devel- 
oping physical education facilities for 
elementary schools, it is usually as- 
sumed that a desirable physical edu- 
cation period would be 30 minutes. A 
teaching station 40 by 60 feet should 
be an absolute minimum, altho some- 
what larger stations are desirable (a 
small gymnasium). Since there is a 
limit to the length of a school day and 
since it would be desirable for each 
class in physical education to be con- 
ducted as a unit (30 or 40 pupils per 
classroom unit), it has been observed 
that desirable planning for the ele- 
mentary school should include a gym- 
nasium for each 10 or 12 classroom 
units in the school. In case the 
school day is rather lengthy, this ratio 
might be increased but it would be 
appropriate to maintain it at a 1-to-10 
ratio in order to provide for program 
flexibility and expansion. 

In planning for new construction, 
physical education staffs should check 
the preliminary sketches as well as 
each set of plans as submitted, Pre- 
liminary sketches offer the best oppor- 
tunity for making changes. The im- 
portant point is check each plan. 


Additional Considerations 


Lighting, heating, and ventilation 
should be carefully considered. The 
amount of artificial light as well as 
natural light in all facilities should be 
carefully evaluated. In addition, ade- 
quate ventilation, particularly of locker 
rooms and drying rooms, is most im- 
portant. Be sure that provision is 
made for heating and ventilation that 
will meet the needs for a complete 
program. Specific suggestions are: 

There should be an abundance of natural 
light as near 20% of the floor area as pos- 
sible. In gymnasiums, windows should be 
not less than eight feet above the floor so as 
not to interfere with bleachers and wall ap- 
paratus (for larger gymnasiums, 10-12 feet 
above floor). Windows on the ends of the 
gymnasium should be avoided. Windows 
should have wired glass, or the glass should 
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be protected from breakage by guards, and 
provision also be made for opening and clos- 
ing conveniently. 

Adequate electrical outlets and protected 
fixtures should be provided to give general 
illumination of 15-25 foot candles in the 
gymnasium, 20-30 foot candles in classrooms, 
offices and areas requiring critical vision and 
10-15 foot candles im service areas. 

Provision should be made to control the 
heating of the gymnasium independently, as 
it may be used at times when the rest of the 
school plant does not require heat. An ade- 
quate supply of hot water should be provided 
to meet program needs. 


- Gymnasiums, swimming pools, and 
locker rooms are usually noisy places. 
All facilities should be acoustically 
treated to reduce noise. 

Outdoor facilities should be adjacent 
to the school and should include a 
hard surfaced area which could be used 
for a multitude of purposes such as 
outdoor volleyball, badminton, tennis, 
basketball and games of low organiza- 
tion. In addition to such an area, it 
would be desirable to provide tennis 
courts and sufficient play areas so that 
each class could have a full field or 
more for class activities. 

It would also be desirable to have 
in addition to the practice fields for 
athletics and for instruction in physical 
education, a separate field to be set 
aside for the conduct of intrascholas- 
tic games and also to serve as a possi- 
bility for the expansion of the phys- 
ical education class activities. Game 
fields should be placed so that there 
is easy access for crowds and parking. 

A certain area in the field or play- 
ground should be set aside for recre- 
ational purposes to include activities 
in horseshoes, paddle tennis, shuffle- 
board, etc. The elementary school 
should provide a large free play area 
plus a hard surfaced area as well as a 


special area for playground equipment. 


In some states, facilities for physical 
education classes are planned for a 
peak load of 40 pupils. Therefore, in 
planning for physical education facil- 
ities or teaching stations, the number 
of such units should be computed in 


terms of proposed pupil enrolment in 
the high school. It is not enough, 
however, to think in terms of 40 pupils 
and then divide the total projected en- 
rolment by 40 in order to arrive at the 
uumber of classes to be handled in 
health and physical education. Pupil 
placement in classes must also be de- 
termined, as well as the number of 
each sex in each grade. 

It has been found that if the enrol- 
ment of boys and girls is about even, 
a basic figure of one physical educa- 
tion teaching station for each 200 pu- 
pils is necessary. Since most high 
schools operate on a six-period plan, 
such a figure would provide for some 
flexibility and expansion for the future. 


Health Needs a Place 

Because of its close relationship with 
the physical education program, it is 
desirable to have the health classrooms 
located within or near the physical 
education unit. An added advantage 
of such planning would be that these 
health classrooms would then be near 
the health service unit. In the past, 
te health classroom too often has 
been nothing more than a traditional 
academic classroom. 

Provisions should be made for a suf- 
ficient number of electric outlets both 
at the front end and rear of the room 
so that demonstration equipment may 
be used and also that visua) aids may 
be included as a part of the program 
of instruction. In addition, adequate 
storage cabinets and bookcases should 
be provided and also tables and chairs 
be used instead of the typical class- 
room desk or tabled arm chair. 

The health service or clinic facil- 
ities should be located in the health 
and physical education area of the 
building and should provide a waiting 
room, an examination room, and at 
least one isolation room in the ele- 
mentary school and for junior and 
senior high schools, an isolation room 
for each sex. 


Challenge 

A challenge to any of us in planning 
buildings may well be twofold, first, 
how adequately will this building meet 
the needs 20 years from now and sec- 
ond, what will those who follow me 
think of my vision and planning? 


The author is Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, Safety, and Recreation, Virginia 


State Department of Education. 
Southern District convention. 


He is serving as 1951 Convention Manager for the 
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NEED OF 
Recreation 
FOR THE 


New York City Schools—NEA Journal 


Old age can be a time of continued growth if the opportunities are present. 


T HAS been well-said that recreation 
is a basic human need. ‘The state- 
ment has assumed something of the 
characteristic of a maxim or an apho- 
rism. Lip service is readily paid to the 
idea without too much understanding 
of its meaning or implication. 

If it be true that the need of recre- 
ation is basic, then the obvious corol- 
lary is that the need continues thru- 
out all of life as a constant in the 
galaxy of needs to which we as human 
beings are heir. The concept that rec- 
reational need not only remains con- 
stant, but that it takes on an even 
deeper and broader meaning as the 
years accumulate, is only now begin- 
ning to be appreciated. It is begin- 
ning to capture the public imagina- 
tion, for in it lies the promise of a 
brighter future for our aged of today. 


Recreation for the Individual 


Recreation is fundamentally and 
primarily as individual as are the peo- 
ple who engage in it. This recogni- 
tion that the potentialities of recrea- 
tion for satisfying personal needs are 
many-faceted and infinitely various 
must underlie any sound approach to 
meeting those needs. Strangely 
enough, this principle has not been as 
universally observed in the programs 
of recreation organized for older peo- 
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ple as the growing knowledge of old 
age would seem to indicate to be de- 
sirabie. 

Life has a way ot contributing to 
the development of differences, rather 
than to similarities, in likes and dis- 
likes, thus compounding the differ- 
ences already inherent in recreation by 
increasing distinctly individual _pref- 
ereuces. This discounts the com- 
monly held opinion that all old people 
are alike in their tastes simply because 
they are old. Therefore, as old age be- 
comes a factor in determining what 
may or may not be “recreation,” the 
individual nature of it is actually more 
definitely intensified than it may have 
been in childhood, or in early or mid- 
dle adulthood. 


Hard upon the acceptance of the 
above facts comes the further ques- 
tion as to why at the present time 
there should be special focus upon this 
particular need. ‘To this, there are 
the traditional “thousand and one” 
answers. ‘The most obvious of these 
is that the tremendous increase in the 
number of old people is responsible 
for it. Yet, if one takes the trouble 
to examine the current scene with 
care and discrimination, the most tell- 
ing answer would seem to be some- 
thing more. 


The growing segment of oldsters in 


our population is largely made up of 
people whom both because of their 
own and society’s unpreparedness for 
their survival in such numbers, are so- 
cially underprivileged in many ways. 
In none more are they underprivileged 
in their lack of opportunities for rec- 
reation adapted to their peculiar needs. 
These are “peculiar” since the major- 
ity of old people have had little or no 
experience with what is generally re- 
garded as recreation, and since the 
community has had neither the expe- 
rience with, nor the realization of, the 
desirability of including older people 
in whatever facilities it does offer for 
this purpose. 

All of this is changing—gradually 
and imperceptibly in some places, and 
suddenly and dramatically in others. 
Yet, the changes can be made in the 
right direction for both the old people 
and the community only in the light 
of the understanding of what oldsters 
want and need and how the level of 
mental health of the whole commu- 
nity can be heightened by satisfying 
those needs. 

Life—or the business of living—nat- 
urally narrows as one grows older. 
There are certain limitations which 
are inevitably imposed by waning phys- 
ical powers and abilities, but there is 
also a new realization abroad that these 
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limitations are being imposed later and 
later in the course of the chronolog- 
ical life span of the individual and that 
they do not always mean that the need 
for recreation is reduced. Neverthe- 
less, paradoxically enough, society has 
begun to impose social and economic 
limitations earlier and earlier, so that 
the space of time between being dis- 
advantaged socially and being per- 
sonally shelved because of human 
frailty is being almost unbelievably 
lengthened. 

Recreation in its purest sense is a 
refreshment of strength and spirit—a 
reanimation—and only in its derivative 
sense is it play. Play, while being rec- 
reation in and of itself, is also a 
method by which such refreshment of 
mind and spirit is achieved. But it 
must be kept in mind that what is 
play or absorbing relaxing recreation 
for one is work for another. However, 
play, in its usual connotation, is diver- 
sion which offers occupation which is 
not work or employment for gain. 

There is the familiar, oft-quoted 
saying that “we do not cease to play 
because we grow old, but that we grow 
old because we cease to play.” It is 
essential to remember that older peo- 
ple of today are in a special classifica- 
tion, since they have not thru their 
long years of adulthood (and possibly 
even in their childhood) had either 
the time or the urge to indulge in the 
usual forms of recreation which are 
nominated “play.” For them, then, 
there must be a new attitude created 
if such indulgence is to be looked upon 
with favor, rather than with frowns, 
even tho there is at their disposal al- 
most unlimited free time and a much 
greater amount of energy than is com- 
monly thought to be the case. Most 
of them have to learn that games and 
fun are not the sole prerogatives of 
the young—that they are “ageless” in 
a very special way. When that les- 
son has been learned, usually with 
painful effort and difficulty, they must 
then be taught how to play. 

Since recreation is a basic need it 
becomes universal. It is a need of all 
members of the family, and it there- 
fore seems logical to look to the fam- 
ily as the primary source of recreation 
for all its members, even tho many of 
the elders can no longer reside under 
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the family roof. But if family rela- 
tionships are to remain firm and 
healthy, then one of the surest ways 
of keeping them so must be thru the 
sharing of what goes into the creative 
growth for young and old. The 
sociological picture is changing in that 
there are many more grandparents sur- 
viving to be included in the family 
pleasures as in its sorrows. 


“Golden Age Clubs” 


Much of the recreation for the dif- 
ferent age groups will probably con- 
tinue to be found outside the family 
home. And this in our modern world 
is as it should be. It is one of the rea- 
sons for the large number of clubs for 
oldsters which gre coming to be a char- 
acteristic of a communities. To- 
day, there is a veritable rash of “golden 
age” clubs, representing laudable ef- 
forts to fill the time of the aged with 
recreation in the narrower sense of the 
word. These clubs are variously or- 
ganized—under a wide variety of aus- 
pices such as settlements, churches, 
and service organizations—some meet- 
ing as infrequently as once a month 
and others meeting daily. 

Just as in any disease the rash is a 
symptom rather than the cause, this 
social rash of clubs is symptomatic of a 
deep-seated need of the oldsters in our 
culture. This comment is not in- 
tended to minimize the importance of 
the clubs, but rather to suggest that 
they are not of and in themselves suf- 


ficient answer to that need which is so , 


gradually being discovered and com- 
prehended. 

Golden age clubs’ are breaking down 
the barriers which are all too often 
keeving old people from association 
with others, and only as associations 
with others are renewed or kept alive 
can there be even the pretense of nor- 
meley in the daily life of any human- 


being of any age. They offer sociabil- - 


ity on terms which are as a rule simple, 
easily understood, and undemanding, 
altho even here the instinctive sus- 
picion of many old people is a factor 
which must be dealt with slowly, 
patiently, and with infinite tact. 
These clubs offer, by these measures, 
a means for a much more effective 
solution to the unenviable situation of 
many of our elderly folks than they 


have in most instances so far supplied. 
Yet, the danger in them is real, since 
the natural tendency is to look upon 
such activities in behalf of the mem- 
bers as representing the community's 
total answer to all the social needs of 
their senior citizens. Therefore, in 
this way they may block further at- 
tempts to analyze those needs or to 
meet them. 

It would indeed be more than a pity 
were recreation for older people to be 
thought of as being merely a matter 
of “club activity.” It is a matter of 
individual pursuit—of happiness, of 
fulfilment, in such a variety of ways 
that they cannot be enumerated. It 
may be intellectual stimulation. The 
elderly, often much to their own aston- 
ishment, have a remarkable capacity 
for mental growth. As one old lady 
in her eighties’ very honestly and suc- 
cinctly said, with surprise in her voice, 
when she was asked whether she had 
enjoyed a very scholarly address— 
“Weil, I don’t know that I actually 
enjoyed it, but I will say this, that 
man certainly stretched my mind!” 


Recreation a Human Need 


For this and other reasons, the habit 
of recreation of any kind especially 
suited to one’s own temperament and 
abilities should be consciously and 
earnestly cultivated by young and old. 
This element of habit requires empha- 
sis, for currently in every discussion of 
the need for recreation for the aged 
there is apt to be advanced the theory 
that recreation in old age is a “substi- 
tute” for the gainful employment of 
earlier years. That recreat’on has more 
meaning if it has a purpose is not to be 
denied—as the old Vermonter indi- 
cated when he allowed that he en- 
joyed his whittling (a notoriously aim- 
less occupation) because he always 
whittled “with a pu’pose.” But that 
recreation—in its truest sense—can be 
a substitute for work or other activity 
for all th: waking hours of one’s later 
years—would seem to be a very mis- 
taken .otion of what recreation is and 
can be. Recreation is a basic human 
need. As such it has a place in the 
daily scheme of things of every human- 
being at any age without having to 
justify itself as a “substitute” for some- 
thing presumably preferable to. it. 


OLLIE RANDALL is Consultant on Services for the Aged, Community Service Society 
of New York. The author has been active in various phases of adult education for many 


years. 
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peorss is costly folly any way 
you look at it. It always has been, 
but more so now than ever because of 
the great world crisis faced by Amer- 
ica, the United Nations, and free peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Every person who believes in free- 
dom will condemn, without reserva- 
tion, all forms of prejudice and inter- 
group hostility that weaken the unity 
of the free peoples of the world in 
the struggle against communism and 
dictatorship. 

I am sure that leaders of health, 
physical education, and recreation real- 
ize this fact as much as any group. I 
see several reasons for this. 


In the first place, those who dedi- | 


cate themselves to physical well-being 
know that members of all races, re- 
ligious groups, and nations are about 
the same from the angle of skill and 
competence. God has made all 
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oped these traits almost as national 
characteristics, and at the same time, 
we have discriminated widely against 
several groups of people. 

This is one of the great contradic- 
tions in American life—general accept- 
ance of such phrases as “fair play” 
and “teamwork” and their widespread 
application in sports while at the same 
time, we have permitted discrimina- 
tion in those fields where fair play and 
teamwork have been most talked 
about. 

There is no alternative for us now. 
If we really want to win the world 
struggle for freedom, we must prac- 
tice what we preach. And one place 
to begin is in the fields of health and 
recreation.. There must be equality 
for all groups of people or we will lose 
face with the rest of the world and be 
judged guilty of hypocrisy, just as 
Russia is now accusing America. 


PHYSICAL WELL-BEING 


groups of His children pretty nearly 
equal as far as physical abilities are 
concerned. And those who seek to 
develop the physical side of our nature 
and to keep our bodies and minds in 
trim by recreation are well aware of 
this fact of nature. 
Equality in Sports 

If the health and recreation people 
could have had their way in profes- 
sional baseball, Negroes would have 
been on our major-league teams long 
before Branch Rickey signed up Jackie 
Robinson. The same thing goes for 
other sports where bigotry has ruled, 
and { am certain that physical-health 
leaders join me in pleasure that such 
sports as tennis and bowling are now 
beginning to go the way of brother- 
hood. 


There still is a long way to go before 
there is genuine equality in our sports 
but the gates are swinging open. I 
hope that every teacher of health, 
physical education, and recreation will 
take every opportunity to do two 
things; first, to see that every sport and 
recreation in America is open to all 
people without regard to any factor 
but ability; and, second, to teach 


brotherhood at every opening, both 
by example and by other good educa- 
tional methods. 

Many more opportunities for the 
teaching of equality and brotherhood 
exist in these fields than have been 
used; in fact, my guess is that this 
field offers as many chances for telling 
blows against intolerance as do the so- 
cial sciences. Students expect it in 
the social studies and brotherhood 
teachings there may meet the usual 
resistance, but not so on the sports 
field and recreation center. Let’s use 
this classroom for teaching brother- 
hood more and more. 

In the second place, competition 
tempered by fair play and cooperation 
characterize the fields of health and 
recreation, not only as methods but 
almost as ends in themselves—and 
what are better marks of true brother- 
hood than these—competition based 
on real ability (rather than on super- 
ficial qualities) fair play, and coopera- 
tion? 

To be sure, we may think of these 
characteristics only as applying to our 
own group, our own race, religion, or 
nation. In fact, we must have done 
so often in the past for we have devel- 


Good Health and Brotherhood 


There is a third reason why men and 
women in health and physical educa- 
tion are vitally concerned about intol- 
erance and its antithesis, brotherhood. 
It is that we are coming to realize the 
close connection between good health 
and proper attitudes about people. 
Recently, I have become interested in 
some of the findings of psychosomatic 
medicine. One of these is that ten- 
sion and conflict among people actu- 
ally produce physical defects and 
breakdowns. 

More and more we are recognizing 
that racial or religious animosity is an 
abnormality, and that to give room to 
it is unhealthy, says Dr. David M. 
Levy, a New York psychiatrist. Hate 
harms the person toward whom it is 
directed, but it hurts him more who 
harbors it. Anti-Semitism, anti-Ca- 
tholicism, and anti-Protestant fanati- 
cism will be feared as we fear the 
bubonic plague when men become 
aware of the effect of hate upon the 
hater. The time may come when 
their friends will say to the rabidly in- 
tolerant: “You are ill; you need men- 
tal and emotional hospital treatment.” 
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Continuing his comments, Dr. Levy 
adds: 

“Hate of an extreme type predis- 
poses its victim especially to diseases 
of the heart, to hypertension, for ex- 
ample, or high blood pressure that has 


no apparent physical cause. Hatred 
and hostility contribute also to dis- 
eases of the circulatory and nervous 
systems.” 

In a similar vein, Dr. Joseph B. 
Wolfe, medical director of the Wolfe 
Clinic, Philadelphia, warns “poor in- 
terpersonal relations and group ten- 
sions lead to bad situational impacts 
and hostility. civilized society, 
they are among the leading causes of 
disease and premature death.” 

“Frustration and hostility may not 
only lead to rupture of a blood vessel 
in the brain, but may impair vision 
if it occurs in the eye, or may dam- 
age the heart muscle if it affects the 


stability in the child. Inherent in the 
game, sport, and joint cultural under- 
takings is a natural outlet on the 
working level for the finest type of co- 
operation, understanding, and preven- 
tion of group tensions.” 

Thus, we learn from authoritative 
sources that the inability to get along 
with other people with whom we are 
associated actyally produces heart dis- 
ease, stomach! ulcers, and high blood 
pressure among other physical dis- 
turbances. What significance this has 
for intolerance! Literally, this means 


What We Must Do 


In these tumultuous days of world 
conflict, we are liable to think that all 
decisions are made in Washington or 
Moscow, or at the United Nations. 
But that is not true. The truly great 
decisions of these striving times are 
being made in the hearts and minds 
of people. This means that freedom 
will be maintained in our nation and 
won for enslaved people by the things 
we feel and think, and by how we live 
in our neighborhoods. ‘That is where 
brotherhood begins—in our neighbor- 
hoods. 

If Negroes, Orientals, Jews, Catho- 
lics or Protestants are kept out of cer- 
tain jobs because of their race or creed, 
democracy loses and Russian commu- 
nism wins. If there is discrimination 
in education or some people are kept 
out of certain activities because of 


— AND BROTHERHOOD 


blood vessels of that organ by either 
spasm or clotting,” Dr. Wolfe cau- 
tions. “It may cause serious disorders 
ranging from dyspepsia to ulcer-forma- 
tion in individuals whose digestive sys- 
tem is the most vulnerable part of the 
body.” 


What we fail to comprehend is that 


serious diseases occur as a result of 
prejudice, tension, and maladjust- 
ments, Dr. Wolfe explains, adding: 

“Fortunately, it is in your power 
and mine to prevent the ill effects of 
irrational motivations and_ tensions. 
Misinformation, fear, suspicion, and 
misunderstanding are frequently the 
underlying removable causes. 

“Spare no effort to orient such 
teachers, principals, or anyone con- 
nected with the school system who 
unfortunately harbor prejudices. 
Make it your business to improve and 
expand the playground and_recre- 
ational facilities in your neighborhood. 
Even a cursory examination will con- 

vince you that neither sufficient time 
nor supervision is devoted to sports, 
play, and recreational activities. 

“This form of education, if prop- 
erly utilized, will insure sounder phys- 
ical development as well as emotional 
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that intolerance and prejudice punish 
the people who are guilty of them by 
giving them heart trouble, stomach 
ulcers and allergies. 

In these days, we are forced by cir- 
cumstance to associate with people of 
many races, creeds, and cultural back- 
grounds. If we are intolerant of some 
groups, we may be bringing ill health 
on ourselves because each time we 
meet members of these groups, our 
internal tensions get tighter. In 
short, prejudice and intolerance may 
injure our health unless we control 
them or eliminate them from our 
minds and emotions. 


Physical education and health peo- 
ple need to emphasize this because it 
is Obvious that the best planned exer- 
cise and care of the body will be 
wasted on some of us unless we also 
build up the proper attitudes toward 
people of all races, religions, and cul- 
ture groups. We are learning many 
things in this new field of the relation- 
ship of mind and body, and this may 
be one of the most important—that 
the ability to live at peace with other 
people is essential to physical well- 
being. Goodwill is essential to good 
health. 


their race or creeds, Russia wins just 
that much and the free world loses. 

Everywhere Russian propaganda 
shouts to the world our failures and 
denials of freedom and _ equality. 
Those of us who travel to Europe hear 
it over and over. We hear it in the 
Pacific. There is no question about 
what we must do to win this vast war 
for freedom; we must reduce intoler- 
ance and end discrimination. We 
must practice brotherhood, and the 
place to practice it is in our neighbor- 
hoods and in our business life. 

This, then, is a major battlefield of 
this war. Not in Korea or the Far 
East, or the Near East—important as 
those battles are—but right here where 
we live everyday. I am no prophet, 
but I fear that if we win on all the 
battlefields of the world and lose on 
the battlefield of our neighborhoods; 
if we do not overcome intolerance and 
discrimination, we will have lost the 
whole struggle for freedom. 

I believe that we will win and I 


hope that every reader of this JourNaL 
will join in the practice of brother- 


hood as a most essential component of 
the coming victory of democracy and 
freedom. 
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Southern District Meeting— 


Wednesday, Feb. 28 
8:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m.—Registration—Lobby 
8:30 a.m.-2:00 p.m.—Visit Exhibits—Lobby 
9:00-11:00 a.m.—Monroe Room 
Meeting of Board of Directors, Southern Dis- 
trict 
10:00-12:00 noon—Agquatic Demonstration— 
Y.M.C.A. Swimming Pool 
10:00-12:00 noon—Therapeutics Section—Ba- 
ruch Center of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, Medical College of Virginia 
Address: “Current Researches in Disability 
Evaluation and Clinical Ergography,” 
Frances A. Hellebrandt, M.D., director, 
Baruch Center 
10:00-11:30 a.m.—Women's National Officials’ 
Rating Committee—Washington Room 
General Meeting for National Judges, Off- 
cials, and Board Chairmen 
1:15-2:00 p.m.—Dance Section Business Meet- 
ing—lonroe Room 
Election of Officers and State Reports 


DIVISION MEETINGS 
2:00-4:30 p.m.—Health Educati Divisi 

Roof Garden 

Business Meeting and Nomination of Vice 

President of Health Education 

Addresses: “Current Procedures in Health 
Education in Secondary Schools in the 
Southern Region,” Charles E. Spencer, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

“Preparing Teachers for the Secondary 
Heaith Education Program,” Dora Hicks, 
University of Florida, Gainesville 

“Challenging Problems in Health Edu- 
cation,” Elizabeth Avery, Health Educa- 
tion Consultant, AAHPER, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

2:00-4:30-p.m.—Physical Education Division— 
Virginia Room 
Business Meeting and Nomination of Vice 
President of Physical Education 
Address and Pane! Discussion: “Physical Edu- 
cation in Today's South.” Frank S. 
Stafford, specialist for Health Education, 
Physica! Education, and Athletics, Office 
of Education 
2:00-4:30 p.m.—Recreation Division—\V ash- 
ington Room 
Business Meeting and Nomination of Vice 
President of Recreation 
Panel Discussion: ‘Certification, A Step 
Toward Professionalizing Recreation.” 
4:45-5:30 p.m.—Student Tea—Roof Garden 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


8:00 10:00 _p.m.—Virginia Room 
Opening of Convention: Margaret McCall, 
President, Southern District, AAHPER, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 
Address: “Defending our Heritage,” Jay 
B. Nash, Chairman of Department of 
Physical Education, N. Y. U. 
10:00-10:30 p.m.—Virginia Room 
Informal Reception 
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10:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m.—Virginia Room 
Social Dancing 


Thursday, March 1 

8:30 am.-5:00 p.m.—Registration—Lobby 

9:00-10:30 a.m.—Publie School Section—Vir- 
ginia Room 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
Panei Discussion: “The Aspects of a Pro- 

gressive Program of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation in the Public 
Schools.” Panel Leader, Simon A. Mc- 
Neely, US Office of Education. 
9:00-10:30 a.m.—Therapeutics Section—Roof 
Garden 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
Lecture-D ion: “Body Mechanics for 
the Individual with Faulty Body Align- 
ment,” Rachel F. Weems, M.D, as 
sistant professor of Clinical Physical 
Medicine, Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond 
Address: “Study and Therapy of Emotional 
Problems of the School Child with a 
| Physical Disability,” Lucy Scott Hill, 
M.D., director, Children’s Psychiatric 
Clinic, Medical College of Virgimia, 
- Richmond 

11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—Measurement and 
Evaluation Section—V irginia Room 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
Addresses: “The Socio-Gram as a Device for 

Understanding Girls in Junior High 
School. Physical Education Classes.” 
Martha Gunter, Robt. E. Lee Jr. H.S.— 
Lynchburg, Va. 

“The Interrelationships of Selected 
Factors in a Testing Program for Boys of 
Grades Five thru Seven in the Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. Grammar School.” ‘Stamey 
F. Brooks, Lincolnton Grammar School 
Lincolnton, N. C. 

11:00 @.m.-12:30 p.m.—Camping Section— 
Roof Garden : 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
Address: “Clearing the Way for a School 

Camping Program,” J. B. Nash, New 
York University, New York 

“Your 30 Minutes”—A question and 
answer period. 

11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—Public Relations Sec- 
tion—Washington Room 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
Discussion: “Improving Public Relations” 

12:30-2:00 p.m. — Luncheon Meeting — 
NSWA, General Meeting for State Repre 
sentatives, District and National Officers 
Business Meeting 

2:00-3:30 p.m.—Agquatics Section—Roof Gar- 
den 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
Addresses: ““The Demonstration as a Means 

of Teaching Fundamentals of Water 
Safety.” Arnold Winkenhofer, assistant 
director, Safety Services, Southeastern 
Area, American Nationa! Red Cross, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 


“The Use of Swimming Aids and 
Equipment for Instruction and Fun,” 
Ray Heidloff, University of Virginia. 

“Synchronized Swimming,” Carol 
Hass, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

2:00-3:30 p.m.—Men's Athletics Section—V ir- 

ginia Room 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

Panel Discussion: “The Contribution of In- 
tercollegiate Athletics to the Total Pro- 
gram of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation.” 

:30-5:00 p.m.—WMeeting of Representative As- 

sembly— Washington Room 

:00-6:00 p.m.—New Board of Directors Meet- 

ing— Washington Room 

7:00 p.m.—-Annual Meeting of the Virginia As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation—Roof Garden 

9:0@-12:00 p.m. — Square Dance — Virginia 
Room 


Friday, March 2 


8:30 a.m.-2:00 p.m.—Registration—Lobby 
9:00-10:30 a.m.—NSWA—Virginia Room 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
Address: “Extension of the Services of the 
NSWA,” Rachel E. Bryant, Consultant 
in Physical Education and Women’s 
Athletics, AAHPER. 
er a.m.—Research Section—Roof Gar- 
den 
Business Meeting: and Election of Officers 
Research Papers 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
11:00 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—Virginia Room 
Address: “Highlights from National.” 
Dorothy 5S. Ainsworth, President, 
AAHPER, Smith College. 
2:00-3:30—Student Section—Roof Garden 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
Theme: ‘‘Professional Opportunities in 
Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation.” 
p.m.—College 
Washington Room 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
Address: Follow-up Study of Graduates 
of Selected Colleges,’’ Maurice Clay, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 
3:30-5:00 p.m.—Professional Education Sec- 
tion—Washington Room 
Pane! Discussion: “What Is Being Done in 
the Southern Region To Provide Moce 
Functional Preparation of Administrators 
and Teachers in Health and Physical 
Education.” 
3:30-5:00 p.m. — Safety Section — Monroe 
Room 
Discussion: “Driver Education” 
3:30-5:00 p.m.—Dance Section—Roof Gar- 
den 
D tration Prog “Elements of Cre- 
ative Dance,” Barbara Mettler Group 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
7:00-10:00 p.m.—Virginia Room 
Old Virginia Nite.. 


“wt 


Men's Section— 
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Identify This 


MARK OF DISTINCTION* 


ASSOCIATED 


EXHIBITORS 


AS AN ADVERTISER 


you should know Associated 
Exhibitors, a group of other 
JOURNAL advertisers who ex- 
hibit at the National Conven- 
tion each year. You are eligi- 
ble to join. 


AS A MEMBER 


this group of interested com- 
mercial representatives, Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors deserves 
your support and attention. 
Watch for them in Detroit, 
April 16-20. 


Associated Exhibitors was organized after a recommendation of the 
AAHPER Board of Directors at Seattle in 1947. Mr. Carroll H. Smith, 
national exhibits manager, has guided the Association’s relationship with our 
Associated Exhibitors since his appointment in 1948. Its members have 
shown a spirit of service and cooperation with AAHPER members—who, in 
turn, back Associated Exhibitors with understanding and appreciation of the 
part it plays in convention success. 

One of Associated Exhibitors’ first services as an organization was the 
purchase of two bulletin-sized typewriters to be used at the registration desks 
at District and National conventions. The publication and distribution of a 
flyer promoting “Round-Up on the Range” was another joint project with 
AAHPER. 

Wherever you see the red, white, and blue seal of Associated Exhibitors 
displayed in Detroit, or at other conventions, you may know these people are 
loyal and faithful supporters of the Association’s activities. Get to know 
them. You'll find they are familiar with your Association’s aims, purposes, 
and problems. 

Associated Exhibitors Officers for 1951 are: Present, Mike Kelly; 
Vice-Preswent, Andrew M. McArthur; Secrerary-TREAsuRER, Hilda Balles- 
tro; Executive CommitTEE Members, Alice Roberts and E. R. Zieber; 
NortHwest AND SoutHwest Disrrict, Tom M. Broderick; Cenrrat Drs- 
rrict, Andrew M. McArthur; Miwesrt District, Joe W. Kelly; Sourmern 
Disrrict, Georgia Hughes; and Eastern Disrricr, Marion P. Morris. 


* The mark of distinction is the red, white, and blue sign adopted ty Associated 
Exhibitors and displayed as identification at the District and National Convention. 


INFORMATION FOR DETROIT CONVENTION 
All reservations for rooms for the hotel. When these are filled, room 


AAHPER convention in Detroit, April 16 
to April 20 should be made immediately. 
Address your reservation to the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. Five hundred 
rooms have been set aside for delegates 
at the Book-Cadillac, headquarters 


requests. will be turned over to the 
Detroit Tourists and Convention Bureau. 
All cccommodations will be in downtown 
hotels. 

The AAHPER held its national con- 
vention in Detroit 20 years ago. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By JEANNETTE SMALLEY 

University of Southern California 
Ilustrated manual for Teachers, Supervisors and 
Student Teachers. Offers many activities and games 
for grades one through six. Space for notes and ad- 
ditions. Especially suitable as. workbook for classes 
in Elementary School Physical Education. $2.50. 
Order — THE NATIONAL PRESS, Millbrae, Calif. 


DO YOU HAVE BODY CONTROL? 
by RUTH AUST — Physical Therapist 


A reliable, beautifully illustrated set of 
exercises for developing correct Posture 
and good Body Mechanics. This chart 
is now widely used to balance and sup- 
plement Phy. Ed. and Sports programs. 


The longer they use it 
The better they like it. 


Adopt it as a basic requirement. 
Order in quantity for your students. 


2 charts $1.00 20 charts $6.00 
100 charts $20.00 


Mrs. HELEN J. CAMPBELL 
Montecito Schoo! for Girls, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


SQUARE DANCING 


taught simply and easily 
with 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER! 


Why teach square dancing by the 
use of out-moded text books when 
better results are achieved through 
oral instructions on a series of 
phonograph records? 

SQUARE DANCE  INSTRUC- 
TORS can best serve their purpose 
by supervising square dance sets as 
they “walk-through” the distinct 
and simplified oral instructions 
created by Ed. Durlacher, one of 
America’s leading authorities on 
square dancing. 

Records in albums 1 to 4 start with 
progressive oral instructions fol- 
lowed by calls set to the scintillat- 
ing music of the Top Hands di- 
rected by Frank Novak. 


SQUARE DANCE MUSIC 
WITHOUT CALLS 


Amateur and professional prompt- 
ers call album five the “SQUARE 
DANCE CALLERS’ DELIGHT!” 
According to educators’ endorse- 
ments, “Honor Your Partner 
square dance instructions and mu- 
sic are incomparavle!” 

Add square dancing to your cur- 
riculum and improve social rela- 
tions in beth class and school. 


Write for complete details. 


Stop in and see us at Booth 3 
at the Eastern District Convention 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Dept. PER. Freeport, N. Y. 
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CONVINCING? 


b jue title and this article is one per- 
son’s answer to a question posed at 


the end of an editorial, “Experience * 


First, or a Master's Degree,” which ap- 
peared in the February 1950 issue of 
Tue Journat. This is an attempt to 
present some of the arguments that 
favor advanced preparation before full- 
time teaching. Simply stated, the 
basic theory underlying all education 
is that we can learn thru reconstruc- 
tion of experiences how to cope with 
problems of living and teaching. 


The Lay Influence 


All of us recognize that schools are 
organized by the people and supported 
by them to do the things they want 
done. Too often in the past, school 
people have been prone to ignore or 
underestimate the lay grasp and un- 
derstanding of school problems. For- 
tunately, we are moving into a period 
when more and more recognition is 
being given to the value of lay partici- 
pation in school planning. 

The fact reported by the Roper sur- 
vey, in relation to the recent special 
issue of Life magazine on education, 
is significant to the problem at hand. 
This national study reported that 29% 
of the lay public sampled believed that 
a teacher’s education was the most im- 
portant consideration in employing 
him for high school. Teaching expe- 
rience was named by 16.3% as being 
most important. 

Many authorities in physical educa- 
tion and education place teaching ex- 
perience second in importance to 
preparation. Why should we ignore 
such evidence and attempt to move 
in the opposite direction? 


Teaching and Other Professions 


What has made us so certain that 
the teaching profession differs from 
others to the extent that a person 
must work in the field before under- 
taking advanced training? Law, 
medicine, and the sciences are tradi- 
tionally our most respected profes- 
sions, but people preparing for them 
are not required to delay their spe- 
cialized education in order to gather 
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experience. Undoubtedly, many of 
the mistakes made in the early years 
of teaching could be prevented by ad- 
ditional instruction. Certainly, some 
professions require a period of intern- 
ship, but this is ordinarily after aca- 
demic training has been completed. 

Perhaps interning is the answer in 
teaching. It would seemingly be 
¢loser to the answer than the idea pre- 
sented in the editorial of preventing 
completion of training until students 
have gone thru a period of experience, 
which is often too poorly supervised 
to be of real value. The teaching ex- 
perience fixation apparently just grew 
“like Topsy” during the years and 
generations when it was believed that 
the only qualification necessary for 
teaching was that the instructor be 
slightly ahead of the student in formal 
education. It is strange that such 
thinking has led us so slowly along the 
road toward recognition of the im- 
portance and difficulty of teaching? 

One of the real problems of educa- 
tion and of physical education has 
been that of attaining status as a pro- 
fession. Would there be a more log- 
ical way to gain this approval than 
to get wellprepared people into the 
field at an age somewhat commarable 
to that of persons entering law, medi- 
cine, and the sciences? The average 
age of persons completing training in 
these professions is believed to be 
about 27. The average age of those 
completing doctorates in education 
has been estimated to be 10 years 
higher. 

Think of the tremendous potential 
here for adding sorely needed produc- 
tive years of service to our profession. 
It is encouraging to note that there 
are leaders and institutions engaged 
in teacher training that believe the 
master’s degree can be undertaken 
profitably in advance of full-time 
teaching. 

The trend for requiring five years 
of preparation for secondary teaching 
has definitely asserted itself, and the 


movement is gaining momentum rap- 
idly. California has had this regula- 
tion in effect for several years, and 
many school systems are following the 
example. The National Conference 
on Undergraduate Professional Prep- 
aration in Physical Education, Health 
Education, and Recreation in 1948 
recommended that “Because of the 
increasing realization of the complex- 
ity of understanding and skills required 
of the present day teacher of physical 
education and the key importance of 
physical education in developing boys 
and girls, consideration should be 
given to the advantages of the five- 
year curriculum in this field.” 

In specific regard to graduate study, 
the conference concluded that “Lead- 
ership in all types of health education, 
physical education, and recreation po- 
sitions cannot be supplied by persons 
having completed only the undergrad- 
uate program, but undergraduate prep- 
aration of the nature indicated in this 
report serves as a foundation for ad- 
vanced study.” There appears to be 
considerable discrepancy in this think- 
ing and that exhibited in the editorial 
in question. 


Master's Degree and 
College Teaching 


The implication, running thruout 
the February editorial, that possession 
of a master’s degree automatically 
places the teacher of physical educa- 
tion in a college position, is difficult 
to validate in the light of recent stud- 
ies and observations. Gregg found in 
his study of University of Missouri 
graduates in physical education that 
only 42% of the persons who had 
earned the master’s degree from 1935- 
49 and were still active in teaching 
were in college work. This percentage 
decreases to an even lower level when 
computed on the basis of total mas- 
ter’s degrees granted over the period. 
The fast growing trend in college is 
to require the doctorate of new staff 
members. 


The author is in his second year of graduate study at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He received a master’s degree from the University of Missouri. 
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ROBERT C. LIVINGSTON 
whe answers an Editorial 


If the only purpose of advanced 
study were to get the recipient of the 
training into college teaching, then, it 
is possible, and perhaps even probable, 
that elementary and secondary schools, 
as well as the profession, would suffer. 
Since there are only about 1800 col- 
leges in the country, simple arithmetic 
shows that the substantial numbers of 
teachers earning advanced degrees each 
year will not all find employment 
in institutions of higher education. 
In fact, there is every indication that 
less than 1/5 of those currently re- 
ceiving master’s degrees go into col- 
lege positions. Whether this is due 
to preference or to supply and demand 
is unimportant for the purpose of the 
point under discussion. 


Security in Being a Student? 


The concluding paragraph men- 
tions the fun and the security in being 
safely a student, pursuing one more de- 
gree. A question was also raised as 
to what had become of the old Amer- 
ican courage needed in getting out and 
doing the harder job. Perhaps in an- 
other era, this statement would have 
astonished fewer people than it un- 
doubtedly did last February when it 
appeared in ‘THE JOURNAL. 

Many students now in college al- 
ready have held jobs and had experi- 
ences requiring far more courage than 
they are ever likely to need in teach- 
ing. Is it not possible that the travel, 
leadership opportunities, and broad 
range of acquaintances enjoyed by 
those in military service can give a 
background and a perspective for ef- 
fective teaching that no amount of or- 
dinary teaching experience could pro- 
duce? In at least one institution, 
several graduate students, with many 
years of teaching experience, find grad- 
uate work more arduous ai.| demand- 
ing than anything encountered in their 
teaching. The methods of evaluation 
leave little opportunity for feelings of 
fun and security. 

For many living meagerly and ask- 
ing their families to do likewise while 
they attempt to fulfil previously inter- 
rupted ambitions of higher education, 
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it comes as something more than a 
let-down to learn how some persons 
in the field view their efforts. Surely, 
the profession, as well as the individ- 
uals, will be improved as a result of 
these efforts. 


Good Experience 
Good experience is an excellent 
teacher. G however, is the key 


word and not !experience. ‘There is 
a wealth of evidence pointing to the 
fact that all experience is not good ex- 
perience. Demonsirations of the 
wastefulness and _ ineffectiveness of 
trial and error learning are to be seen 
almost any place one chooses to look. 
To .be conducive to learning and 
growth, experience must be continu- 
ally accompanied by very good coun- 
seling. 

There are pitifully too few schools 
where the young teacher has this sort 
of environment. We are all familiar 
with the tragic examples of the young 
teacher going into established systems 
of education or physical education, 
and, who, because of his junior status, 
is seldom in a position to make 
changes or to use his professional abil- 
ities. More often than not he is 


shunted into menial jobs. This ex- 
perience is often so bad that it creates 
intense dislikes and even a desire to 
get out of teaching. Many persons 
with potentially great professional 
leadership ability do leave the profes- 
sion for just such reasons. 

Many qualified persons just never 
get around to returning for graduate 
study, and thus are unable to gain po- 
sitions in which they could make their 
maximum contribution to the profes- 
sion. Physical education could well 
use these lost potentials. Yes, the 
odds seem to favor the chances of ob- 
taming meaningful experience in grad 
uate study over the opportunities oi 
most beginning teaching situations. 

Possibly the profession is not yet 
mature enough to set standards of 
preparation beyond what they are at 
the present. Let us hope it is mature 
enough to recognize that the single 
greatest need of education is to en- 
courage properly qualified career peo- 
ple at as early an age as possible and 
to give them the best possible prep- 
aration. 

Until we do recognize this, it is un- 
likely that much progress will be made 
toward the goal of general acceptance 
as a profession. “If the goal is to be 
attained, evidence indicates clearly 
that more emphasis must be placed 
upon planned programs of preparation 
and less upon the hit or miss effects 
of experience. 
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In August, 1948, Mary Feaver, of the 
Bedford College of Physical Training, 
welcomed to England Mary Ella Critz 
from the State University of Iowa. In 
September, ‘Mary Feaver, in turn, was 
made welcome to the United States of 
America. The two instructors inter- 
changed positions for a year, and then 
each returned to her own work. Now, as 
the experiment has been studied, an 
evaluation of the interchange experience 
has been made. 2 


British Teacher in America 
—MARY FEAVER 


Is wrrrinc this report after a year at 
home, the benefits and failures of each 
individual exchange can be assessed 
and viewed in correct perspective. 
Having had the good fortune to ex- 
change in 1948-1949, I would say that 
the wealth of experience gained was 
unequalled and could not fail to 
broaden the outlook of the individual. 


The extent to which this can bene- 
fit the community depends on the 
broadminded outlook of all concerned. 
Opportunities should be both given 
and taken for the free exchange of 
ideas, and, where necessary, the routine 
syllabus of work be adapted for this 
purpose. 

As a lecturer in an English physical 
education college for women, at which 
150 undergraduates are trained to be 
specialist teachers, | exchanged with 
an instructor in Women’s Physical 
Education Department at the State 
University of lowa, where courses for 
undergraduates, graduates, ang recrea- 
tion leaders are given. -'This ‘provided 


ION 


me with a unique opportunity for 
studying the approach to the subject 
at very different levels; that of the 
student teacher in training and that 
of the more mature student whose in- 
terest lay in more academic or research 
channels. 


Training in the US 


My impressions on the work must 
be confined to the particular part of 
the USA I visited, as it would be im- 
possible to generalize on such a huge 
subject after such a short visit. Bas- 
ically, the aims in training are the same 
in both countries: good health, team- 
work, movement, backed by sound 
theoretical knowledge, but there is a 
marked difference in the approach. 
It was this that was so stimulating. 

As one English student said in an- 
swering a question, “We learnt that 
there is more than one right way of 
approaching similar problems.” Briefly, 
I would say that, whereas in England 
stress is laid on learning and teaching 
good gymnastics, dancing, and a few 
specialized games, in the USA a 
greater number of games are taught 
and correspondingly less basic move- 
ment. In this respect the approach 
to the mechanics of movement is more 
vital than the feeling for movement. 


A superficial comparison of the cur- 
ticula of the two concerned institu- 
tions shows: 


{1] That in England more time is allotted 
to anatomy, physiology, theory of movement 
and teaching practice and less to tests, meas- 
urements, and electives. 

{2] That in the USA more time is allotted 
in the first two years to general subjects which 
in England are expected to be covered in the 
last two years at high school. (Students begin 
training in England at 18 years which tends to 
be later than in America. ) 

[3] That in the United States more empha- 
sis is laid on the training for good citizenship, 
which in England is more often taken for 
granted or acquired as a by-product of gen- 
eral education. That the American student 
was, on the whole, conscious of his or her 
tesponsibility tothe community impressed me. 


With these few comments as a back- 
ground, I will try to summarize the 
benefits that the English teacher and 
college have gained. As a result of a 
short questionnaire to 100 students, the 
following points stand out most 
clearly: 

{1] The majority said that they respected 
the eagerness of the American teacher to ex- 
change ideas and as one student said, “We 
enjoyed the feeling of contact with something 
outside our own Island.” 


[2] They learnt much about the USA as a 
country and had had many fallacies shattered 
(few had realized the size of the country or 
the complexity of the nationalities). They had 
a better proportioned picture of the country 
as a whole than could be obtained from books 
or films. 

[3] The great kindness, infectious enthu- 
siasm, and sympathetic understanding of the 
American teacher made them more under 
standing of other people and new thoughts 
and tastes brought a fresh outlook on every- 
day things. 

[4] Professionally, the following points were 
stressed: 

{a] An interest in tests and measurements 
of physical skills and other research 
problems was aroused. 

[b] Further ideas on methods of learning. 

[c] An insight into the plan of American 
education as a whole and the realiza- 
tion of the importance of physical edu- 
cation in America at the different 
school levels. 

It was, in some cases, regretted that 
“real” American games and activities 
had not been studied more thoroughly 
and that there was never enough time 
for “talking” on things political, social, 
and cultural. 

A further advantage has been, that 
thru this contact, the college has had 
the pleasure of welcoming a number 
of visitors from America. This has 
helped to maintain a lively interest in 
the profession as well as in friends 
across the ocean. 


Sees Advantages in Exchange 


There can be no substitute for learn- 
ing about the culture, custonis, and 
reactions of people other than_ by ‘liv- 
ing with them and so assimilating 
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gradually something of their back- 
ground, environment, and standards. 
Observations of another way of living,. 
another method of education, another 
approach to similar problems makes 
the individual pause, think, and reas- 
sess former ideals, as well as become 
both more critical and understanding 
about differences. These advantages 
can be of lasting value to that indi 
vidual, but, if they are to serve a wider 
purpose, she must have opportunity 
to pass on a vital and living picture 
of her own country while acquiring 
and forming an opinion of the one she 
visits, thereby being prepared to wel- 
come and answer many questions on 
her return home. 

The success professionally depends 
largely on the wise selection of candi- 
dates. .Each must be prepared to con- 
tribute to the community the subject 
most required and to the highest stand- 
ard so that the normal syllabus, which, 
of necessity, has to be adhered to, is 
not broken but rather enriched by the 
experience. 

Surely there can be no better way 
of fostering international understand- 
ing than by these exchanges. Many 
more opportunities should be made 
and taken. I am, personally, deeply 
grateful to the warm-hearted Amen- 
cans who welcomed me and enabled 
me to understand more fully all they 
stand for and to Paul Smith in the 
USA and Edith Ford, in England for 
their help and smooth organization 
which made it possible. 


Report from America 
—STUDENT OPINION 


Sruvents in the American university 
reacted very favorably to questions 
about the interchange. Most of them 
thought it had improved their under- 
standing and givert them more ac- 
curate information about English ways 
of Jiving, customs, traditions, and edu- 
cation. They had a keener realization 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


of the serious economic problems 
Britain is facing and a better under- 
standing of world conditions. To talk 
to someone personally about clothing 
coupons, food rationing, and gasoline 
shortages broyght problems closer 
home “rather than just glancing at a 
newspaper or magazine and then for- 
getting about their problems in the 
next few minutes.” 

The contact improved feelings to- 
ward the English: as they understood 
them better they felt a closer bond. 
Some previous feelings of indifference 
and even antagonism changed. “The 
British are friends worth having.” “I 
had thought the British people were 
reserved and cold. Meeting and know- 
ing Miss Feaver and hearing Miss 
Critz tell of her. experiences in Eng- 
land has completely changed that 
feeling.” 

Almost all of the students are anxi- 
ous to visit Great Britain, to see what 
they have heard about, to visit schools, 
to know the people, “more especially 
because of Miss Feaver’s splendid 
friendliness.” 

English ways of teaching were rec- 
ognized as different. To most, they 
seemed more formal, with expectation 
of better work and more effort. There 
was a great deal of interest in the 
creative and problem-solving approach 
to gymnastics and the ingenious use 
of a variety of inexpensive forms of 
apparatus. Also noted was increased 
interest in field hockey, in the British 
tradition of recreational participation 
in all sports well into adult life, and 
in the high standards of sportsman- 
ship taught by the English instructor. 

A question asking whether there 
were any unfavorable outcomes of the 
inter-change was almost unanimously 
answered in the negative. One student 
said, “a few stiff muscles.” Two men- 
tioned that it was hard to understand 
the English accent right at first. One 
said she became too concerned over 
Britain’s economic situation! 


Euglaud 


When asked how the interchange 
could be made more valuable, the 
majority suggested more: more formal 
lectures, more informal contacts, more 
foreign movies, and more interchanges. 

Certainly the American students 
gained from the interchare and knew 
they gained. 


American Teacher in England 
—MARY ELLA CRITZ 


To co from the State University of 
lowa to teach at Bedford Physical 
Training Coilege and Bedford High 
School was quite a change. Altho 
methods, courses, students, and teach- 
ers were different, the cordial welcome 
and hospitality of British teachers and 
friends helped to make adjustment 
comparatively easy. My previous im- 
pression of the British as a reserved 
people surrounded by an outer shell 
of cold formality was soon dispelled 
as I was welcomed into British homes 
with friendliness and true hospitality. 

My work varied as far as age level 
was concerned, ranging from eight and 
nine-year-olds in Form IIIa at Bedford 
High School to college seniors whose 
average age was 22. My impressions, 
naturally, are limited to the small area 
in which I taught and lived for one 
school year and regrettably do not in- 
clude knowledge of men’s physical edu- 
cation, as I had very little contact with 
that side of the profession. 


Comparison in Programs 

As Mary Feaver has written, our 
basic aims are the same, altho our 
methods and approach are quite dif. 
ferent. In addition to points already 
mentioned, I found the following dif- 
ferences in comparing our two pro- 
grams: 

{1] The professional student in Britain is 
more highly skilled than the American student 
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because of the concentrated work on a few 
sports and her more thorough training at the 
elementary level. 


[2] The greatest emphasis was on gym- 
nastics and team sports, with individual sports 
playing a very small part in their program. 
There was less thought of activities with carry- 
over value than we carry in our college pro- 
gram, altho the actual participation of adults 
in sports is much greater in Britain than in 
our country. 

[3] As yet British physical training colleges 
do not include the use of audio-visual aids in 
their training program. 


[4] Physical education is just beginning to 
be offered as a part of the curriculum in a 
few of the British universities. 

One phase of the British program 
which impressed me most was not 
concerned with the schools at all. ‘This 
was the Central Council for Physical 
Recreation, a voluntary group, sub- 
sidized by the government, which 
made recreation not only possible but 
quite easy for anyone who was inter- 
ested. Two centers, one in Scotland 
and one in England, provided living 
space and outdoor facilities for mixed 
or single groups during weekends and 
over the holidays. 

In addition to these centers, repre- 
sentatives thruout Great Britain or- 
ganize and instruct classes in every- 
thing from athletics (track and field) 
to weight lifting. In order not to be 
entirely dependent upon professionally 
trained teachers, the council provides 
courses and tests for those interested 
in becoming leaders of physical recrea- 
tion. Upon completion of required 
tests, a certificate is awarded, the cer- 
tificate being generally recognized as 
a qualification for voluntary or paid 
work in clubs or evening institutes, 
altho not a professional qualification 
for teaching. 

As a result of the work of this or- 
ganization, Britishers from all walks 
of life and of all ages, tho the young 
seem to dominate groups attending, 
have the benefit of leadership and 
facilities which otherwise would be 
beyond their reach. 


Appraisal of Exchange Experiment 


In addition to professional gains, the 
year was of great benefit to the ex- 
change teacher in a number of other 
ways. The unlimited opportunity to 
travel in other countries of Europe, to 
visit spots of historical and cultural in- 
terest, to come into personal contact 
with economic and social problems of 
each country are just a few of the bene- 
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fits. The willingness of both British 
and American officials to aid the teach- 
ers in visiting those spots most desired 
was indeed a great help in making the 
year a success. 

This makes an experience which is 
well-worthwhile to all who are fortu- 
nate enough to take part in the ex- 
change teacher program. For all to 
benefit to the fullest extent, for people 
in both countries to meet and know 
the problems of their neighbors across 
the sea, however, it is essential for 
exchange teachers on both sides to 
meet and talk to as many people as 
possible—both during and after their 
year of exchange. This, of course, 
necessitates presenting opportunities 
for those eager to talk and those eager 
[to listen, to get together. 


Administrative Problems 
--—ELIZABETH HALSEY 


International Relations Committee 


Finance—The interchange was 
financed by having each teacher paid 
by her own institution the same salary 
as if she had remained in her own posi- 
tion with some help from the govern- 
ment in the case of the British teacher. 
Travel expense was assumed by the in- 
dividual teacher. This plan is to the 
advantage of the American teacher be- 
cause of her relatively high salary, the 
low cost of living in England, and the 
favorable rate of exchange. 

The advantage to England is the 
export of services for American dollars. 
Because of the unfavorable trade bal- 
ance, English persons are not allowed 
to take money out of their own coun- 
try. Thus, the English teacher makes 
a patriotic sacrifice, and it is extremely 
important that her living in the United 
States be so arranged that she can be 
comfortable at as low a cost as possible. 


Personnel Selection—The American 
teacher’s selection is approved by Paul 
E. Smith, chairman of the Committee 
on the Interchange of Teachers, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, United States 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. The English teacher applies to 
Edith Ford, chairman of the British 
Committee on Interchange of Teach- 
ers, Dartmouth House, 37 Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, London W1. 


Needless to say, the success of the 
interchange depends on the persons 
representing each country. In-this case, 
each country’s representative had the 
essentials: a warm, friendly disposition; 
great interest in and respect for the 
other country’s traditions and ways of 
living; ability to speak well; flexibility; 
and professional competence. 

Public Relations—Half the value of 
the interchange is lost if the foreign 
teacher’s influence does not reach the 
public beyond the school where she is 
at work. It is the administrator's respon- 
sibility to open these channels: to ar- 
range for newspaper publicity, radio 
talks and interviews, and talks to vari- 
ous organizations. Most service clubs 
and women’s clubs are eager for speak- 
ers. Schools in neighboring towns and 
professional meetings make good out- 
lets. Then there are the countless social 
contacts which may be multiplied if it 
is arranged to have the visitor “get 
around.” 


Scheduling—Differences in activities 
taught and skills emphasized may seem 
to be quite a problem before the sched- 
ule actually is developed. The problems 
seem to vanish, however, if the teach- 
ers are versatile and the program rea- 
sonably flexible. Schools in this coun- 
try may expect from English teachers a 
high degree of skill. in field hockey, 
lacrosse, some individual sports such as 
tennis and swimming, country dancing, 
body mechanics, and a different type of 
group activity which, for want of a bet- 
ter term, we designated as creative 
gymnastics. 

American teachers may contribute 
similar activities over there. Altho our 
training in field hockey, lacrosse, and 
gymnastics is limited in comparison 
with the British, our knowledge of 
water sports and some forms of indi- 
vidual sports will compare favorably. 
Certainly, as the students suggest, try- 
ing out each others’ sports would be 
at least highly recreational. 

Administrative problems in this ex- 
periment proved interesting rather than 
baffling. Certainly, the Iowa staff is 
agreed that the outcomes of the inter- 
change were of incalculable value to us 
as teachers and as humans in a complex 
world, 
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ae teaching in the elemen- 
tary school consists largely of 
helping children to live more health- 
fully each day and of helping them to 
gain understandings which will enable 
* em to make intelligent choices of 
behavior. Conceived as such, health 
teaching permeates the entire school 
experiences of children and spills over 
into their out-of-school living. Health 
teaching, then, is a functional experi- 
ence program for children and not just 
a period to study structure and func- 
tion of the human body. 


Incorporating in School Program 


What are some of the opportunities 
for incorporating these experiences in 
the school program? The daily school 
schedule can be analyzed and health- 
ful experiences incorporated in prac- 
tically everything that transpires. 
Some suggestions follow: 


{1] Coming to school safely may ne- 
cessitate a direct teaching em- 
phasis. 

[2] The morning health review may 
give rise to questions concerning 
illness and absence. 

[3] Play experiences involve the de- 
velopment of safety skills, social 
adjustments and wholesome emo- 
tional experiences. 

[4] Rainy or cold weather demands 
attention to protective clothing. 

[5] Rest periods enable teaching of 
relaxation. 

[6] The school lunch or other food 
programs offer opportunities to 
teach better food practices, nutri- 
tional concepts, social accom- 
plishments. 

[7] Control of lighting, ventilation, 
seating, use of materials in the 
classroom can involve many stu- 
dent learnings and experiences 
favorable to health. 

[8] Posture teaching can become dy- 
namic as children learn to use 
the body most effectively in all 
activities. 

{g] Attention to body needs for elim- 
ination of wastes can be informal 
and unobtrusive. 

10] An accident may occur and be 
utilized for teaching important 
safety and first-aid procedures. 


In addition to the daily happenings 
which can be utilized to improve be- 
havior and understandings related to 
health, there are many less frequent 
experiences which offer health teach- 
ing opportunities. Examples of these 
are: 
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Is Always 
RIGHT 


> Elementary health education 


BERNICE MOSS 


[1] The visit of the nurse, dentist or 
hysician to the school. School 
ealth examinations, dental in- 

spections, audiometer and vision 
testing, immunizations should all 
be used for developing positive 
attitudes and understandings re- 
lating to medical and dental care. 

[2] Various health “drives” of the 
voluntary health organizations 
should be used for positive learn- 
ings, not just for collection of 
money. 

[3] Community programs or inter- 
ests relating to health should not 
be overlooked by teachers in 
making health teaching in the 
schools more functional. 


Planning for health in the curricu- 
lum will also include the meaningful 
relationships which exist between 
health and other curricular experi- 
ences. Health should not be “dragged 
in” to an inappropriate relationship, 
just to get it in. But where young- 
sters are studying scientific and social 
phenomena where health has an in- 
tegral relationship, the opportunity to 
point up health learnings should not 
be lost. This correlated approach has 
long been emphasized and _ teachers 
are generally aware of the contribu- 
tions of health education to social 
studies and science. 

Reading, writing and talking about 
health experiences can be a part of the 
language arts program. Modern health 
readers are attractive and interesting in 


their stories of real experiences of real 
children. ‘These books are excellent 
supplementary aids in the reading pro- 
gram or can be used as a basis for class- 
room discussion. Dramatizations, pan- 
tomimes, puppet shows, panel discus- 
sions, radio programs, school news- 


_ papers can all utilize interesting health 


themes as part of their activity. Chil- 
dren enjoy reading, writing, talking, 
and dramatizing health experiences. 
Participation in Common 

Health Problems ‘ 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
ways in which children can gain health 
skills and understandings is to partici- 
pate in the solution of common health 
problems. When children tackle the 
health problems of their school and 
community, study them, and not only 
recommend but actually carry out 
measures for improvement, they have 
gained much, both in health under- 
standings and in participation in the 
group process. 

The individual classroom group, the 
student health council, or the entire 
school may participate in such activ- 
ities. The result of such activity may 
be improved lighting for a classroom, 
a safety program for the playground, 
or extended recreational facilities in a 
community—but another result is even 
more significant. Children have 
learned to work together in solving a 
problem and reaching a goal. 

Finally, a word should be said for 
direct health teaching. There is need 
and justification for including instruc- 
tion on the nature of the human body 
and the factors which affect it, posi- 
tively and negatively. Children have 
curiosities concerning them- 
selves which need to be satisfied. 
Everyone needs to develop an appre- 
ciation of the wonderful organism 
with which he is endowed and to 
know how to preserve and improve it. 
Sometimes health understandings of 
this type can be gained only by setting 
aside curricular time in which to de- 
velop them. Incidental teaching, cor- 
related instruction, integrated experi- 
ences, direct teaching—all have a place 
in the health education program of the 
elementary school. 


Reprinted with permission of Ideas for 
Teachers, Vol. XVII, No. 1. 


BERNICE MOSS is Associate Professor of Health Education at the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City. The author has written widely on many phases of health education. 
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AMERICA 


Yes, now more than ever, our country needs sports and recreation. 


Our country needs a physically and mentally alert public — a public thoroughly 
equipped to meet the challenges which seem certain to confront us in the days ahead. 


In times of national danger, there are a few people who would curtail sports and 
recreation and physical activity, or do away with them entirely, because they feel that 
sports and recreation and physical activity do little or nothing to help the country— 
that they are frivolous, a waste of time. 


This is not so! 


Athletic, recreation, and physical development have much to offer America. They 
can offer physically fit, well-trained men and women to serve in our Armed Forces, 
in our defense plants, and'in our homes. They can offer relief from boredom and 
fatigue after long hours of work. They can offer less juvenile delinquency, less absen- 
teeism, less worry, less fear. They can offer America people who are trained to think 
and act quickly as individuals, to think and act with great teamwork as a group. They 
can give our country its most valuable asset—people who are READY to cope with any 
problem. 


The Athletic Institute and its many members invite the entire world of sports, physi- 
cal education and recreation to join them in making a concerted effort to help prepare 
for the tasks which lie ahead, to do what we can to lend full assistance to America 
through the medium of athletics, physical education and recreation. Our country needs 
the things which all of us have to offer. 


Below Are The Organizations Which, Through Their Financial Support, 
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The Athletic Institute’s New Slidefilm 
Beginning Basketball 


WHAT IT IS 


BEGINNING BASKETBALL is the 8th in the series of 
Sports Instruction slidefilms produced by The Athletic 
Institute. Technical consultants were famed basketball 
coaches Dr. Forrest C. (Phog) Allen, University of Kan- 
sas; Harold E, (Bud) Foster, University of Wisconsin; 
and Edward S. Hickey, St. Louis University, representing 
the National Basketball Coaches’ Association of the 
United States. BEGINNING BASKETBALL consists of 
7 separate units, each dealing with a different skill such 
as passing, shooting, dribbling, defense, ete. All action is 
frozen in superb color. Beginning March 1, orders will 
be accepted for the Slidefilms as well as for the corre- 
sponding Instructors’ Guides and Student Handbooks of 
Instruction. Write for details and descriptive literature. 


WHAT IT DOES 


BEGINNING BASKETBALL is another step in The Ath- 
letic Institute’s program to advance athletics, physical 
education and recreation by providing instructor and 
student with the means to teaching and learning games 
via the proven method of audio-visual instruction. It, 
like previous Athletic Institute slidefilms, breaks down 
the skills of the game into step-by-step, easy-to-grasp 
fundamentals. In doing so, it enables the student to 
learn the game faster and more thoroughly. Not only 
does this help the student to play the game well, but it 
instills in him a greater love and appreciation of ALL 
sports—feelings which will not leave him after he has 
finished school. This is how athletics, physical education 
and recreation expand and flourish through the years. 


Make Possible The Non-Profit Programs of The Athletic Institute 


MacGregor Golf Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
N. J. Magnan Corp., North Attleboro, Mass. 
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HERE are very few universities 
that do not recognize the values of 
leisure-time activity, but this is the 
story of . unique contribution the 
University of Denver has made along 
this line. 

First, we ought to be sure we can 
see their point of view regarding recre- 
ation. The trustees and administration 
of the university accept the sociologi- 
cal dictionary’s definition of recreation, 
simply—any activity an individual or 
group participates in that is free and 
pleasureful and in which there is no 
motivation impelled from a_ reward 
beyond its own immediate action. 

This is the broad idea ‘hat recre- 
ation can take the form of sports, 
games, music, literature, art, crafts, 
clubs—literally anything you wish to 
do because you like it. There is a 
common fallacy existing that physical 
exercise and recreation are synonymous 
and that reading a book or drawing a 
picture is something outside the realm 
of recreation, this is not so at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


University Recreation Program 


After accepting this definition of 
recreation, the administration estab- 
lished the department of recreation, 
not under the physical education direc- 
tor, but under the director of student 
personnel. The aims of this depart- 
ment of recreation were broadly stated 
as those of coordinating all existing 
programs, publicizing and guiding by 
invitation all students into some pro- 
gram and assuring the widest possible 
range of activities in the program. 
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au expeitment 
é« CAMPUS 
RECREATION 


They truly tried to have every student 
in an activity and an activity for every 
student. 
| The university administration also 
felt there were certain concomitant 
values to which these activities would 
greatly contribute. Among these were: 
[1] a more unified feeling among the 
faculty; [2] a greater feeling of loyalty 
to the school by students; [3] a de- 
crease in the “college humor” pranks 
that contribute to a poor public rela- 
tions with the community; [4] a real 
step toward the actual formation of 
wholesome leisure-time activities for 
students; [5] an outlet for recreation 
majors and other allied students to do 
field work under close supervision; and 
|6] an opportunity for students to 
form some opinions as to the place of 
recreation in society, so that when they 
are confronted in the future with de- 
cisions as committee members, board 
members, or just citizens they will 
have experienced a dynamic program 
and not revert to the old clichés. 
These are broad aims but from 1946 
to 1949 a Director of Recreation, by 
enlisting the help of all departments, 
did promote and coordinate a program 
based upon such aims. For example, 
the English department organized a 
departmental club called “Tlliterati,” 
which held weekly “Book Chats” open 
to all students and faculty. Every de- 
partment was drawn into the program; 
and since no particular one had the 
responsibility for sightseeing trips, the 
student union and religious activities 
office planned and conducted weekend 
outings, with professors chaperoning. 


NEA Journal 


The first step in establishing this 
program was an actual survey of the 
student population with an interest 
inventory. This was done by selective 
sampling and taking class time to fill 
out the questionnaire. By interrupt- 
ing these classes and with the faculty 
establishing a rapport, it was felt that 
a more valid reply would be forth- 
coming. 

When the questionnaire was tabu- 
lated, and the results shown in graphic 
stvle and by percentage, the director 
called together a group of student 
leaders representing the different cam- 
pus divisions. The leaders were cho- 
sen by inviting each group to appoint 
one of its members to serve. The 
Interfraternity Council, Pan-Hellenic 
Council, Independent Men, Inde- 
pendent Women, Religious Council, 
Student Government, Dormitory 
Council, Law School, Library School, 
Graduate Organization—all sent rep- 
resentatives. Meetings held once 
every three months helped the direc- 
tor map out the quarter’s program, 
using the survey as a guide. This 
group acted in a dual capacity—as a 
sounding board for student opinion 
and a liaison between their groups and 
the program. 

From time to time small groups 
would band together with a common 
interest and petition the recreation of- 
fice for help either in obtaining a facil- 
ity, instruction, or in the formation of 
a club. Several times meetings were 
arranged and publicized to gather to- 
gether such interest groups as bridge, 
ice-skating, fencing, and archery. 
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Coordination 

With so many organizations to be 
coordinated, it became necessary to 
form the Calendar Certification Com- 
mittee, whose duties were: [1] to re- 
view every organization each year to 
weed out those in which interest had 
deteriorated; [2] to recommend to the 
Deans’ Council those new organiza- 
tions worthy of charter; and [3] to set 
the calendar for all-school events. 

The Director of Recreation, being 
one of the three faculty members on 
this committee, also checked on the 
various clubs to see that adequate fac- 
ulty sponsorship was functioning, that 
there were adequate opportunities for 
admittance of any or all students, and 
that each club was of service to both 
the university and to the studentbody. 

In connection with the faculty spon- 
sors of the clubs and with the student 
leaders, a coordination was affected 
thru the Recreation Director with the 
Guidance Clinic. In this manner, any 
student having school difficulties of 
such a nature that could be helped by 
an invitation to join and be an active 
member of any club, was referred to 
the Director of Recreation by the 
guidance counselor. Usually within 
a week the student would have an in- 
vitation to join or be called upon by 
a fellow student who would urge his 
attendance at the next meeting. There 
was some difficulty in getting student 
leaders to follow up these special cases 
and dropouts, but the plan did func- 
tion in a limited way. 


Trips and Outings 


Another important segment of the 
total program developed from a desire 
to have students know more of the 
country in which they were living 
while attending college. Each weck- 
end a hike, picnic, a ski trip, a horse- 
back ride, or an overnight campout 
was planned. The groups were kept 
small, varying from a dozen to 50, and 
faculty members were invited to par- 
ticipate. Each trip was planned on a 
share-the-cost basis with all cooking 
done by the trip personnel. Between 
quarters, when a free week presented 
itself, trips were organized to the 
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various national parks. Imagine travel- 
ing 1500 miles in a school bus or sta- 
tion wagon for six days, seeing the 
wonders of Yellowstone Park, and hav- 
ing it cost you only $24.38 for every- 
thing but souvenirs! 

On these trips and outings, the im- 
pressive thing was the willingness of 
individuals to contribute their share 
to the group. The spontaneous dis- 
cussions that had the boy from Iraq, 
the girl from Nebraska, and another 
lad from Brooklyn presenting their 
own personal philosophy of life, were 
exceedingly interesting and everyone 
joined in one or another discussion. 
When you can express and defend 
your position qn controv ersial issues in 
a court of your peers, education of 
the highest order is taking place. 


Cost 


One big question in all recreation 
is the cost. Detailed facts and figures 
are not apropos at this point, but a 
general summation would give enough 
of the picture. The additional ex- 
pense of another phone, typewriter, 
paper, stamps, ink, in an already estab- 
lished office are small and hard to fig- 
ure. The salaries of the director, sec- 
retary, and four student assistantships 
(one-half tuition) amounted to $6500 
for a full-time yearround program. 

There were some small increases in 
other department budgets for student 
help or additional equipment but this 
figure of $6500 represents the addi- 
tional costs of setting up the depart- 
ment. Such camp equipment as 
sleeping bags, cook kits, sport equip- 
ment of fishing poles, tennis racquets, 
and golf clubs, were limited in quan- 
tity and available on a small rental fee 
basis that replaced stocks and covered 
upkeep. The initial investment was 
$250. 

This sounds too much like a beau- 
tiful dream. In this day and age, all 
universities have financial difficulties, 
and the recreation department, along 
with other departments, must validify 
its existence. Some criteria for evalu- 
ation of the department should have 
been devised before its inception. 
True, close reports were kept on at- 
tendance and costs, but to really de- 
termine if the six broad aims of the 
program were being met was not done 


in a truly objective manner. The dif- 
ficulty in devising such a test is not 
to be denied, but for the future of the 
college recreation department, it must 
be done. 


Appraisal of Program 


So many evaluations are merely sta- 
tistical numbers that may be inter- 
preted to mean anything. It is neces- 
sary to amend the idea that the greater 
the number participating, the greater 
the success. Many activities—such as 
campouts—are of much more value to 
the individual in small groups rather 
than mass activities. The idea of offer- 
ing many activities to small numbers 
rather than a few activities of mass 
participation may fulfil your aims 
more readily. 

We seem all too anxious to create 
a big splash to attract attention, rather 
than the slower, less glamorous but 
farther -reaching program activities 
reaching individuals and small groups. 
Evaluation of some phases might be 
accomplished by an anecdotal record, 
or perhaps a system of recording re- 
actions of selective samples of the 
studentbody. 

The big problem of publicity is a 
major item in the success of any pro- 
gram. Each school has its own pecu- 
liarities and the University of Denver 
tried by using many media to reach 
all students. Printed schedules dis- 
tributed with registration materials, an- 
nouncements over the school radio sta- 
tion KVDU, posters for special events, 
bulletin boards, public-address an- 
nouncements between classes twice a 
day, school semiweekly paper, special 
announcements to professors having 
groups who might be interested, spe- 
cial abbreviated lectures to new stu- 
dents the beginning of each quarter; 
and above all, the establishment of an 
office on each campus, were the media 
used to inform the student of the ex- 
istence of such a recreational pro- 
gram. 

Thus the recreation program has de- 
veloped at the University of Denver 
since its conception in October 1946, 
a truly fine experiment in the educa- 
tion for leisure of college students. It 
is hoped that in the near future, many 
more universities can instigate and 
promote such programs. 


The author is currently Superintendent of Recreation in Pelham, New York. He served 
for four years as Director of Recreation, University of Denver. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 
PAST PRESENT UIRE 


LTHO it is difficult to predict 
what may be in store for us in 
education in 1960, the Minneapolis 
Tribune guessed what schools would 
be like 50 years from now. It states: 

[1] Community colleges will be common 

[2] Compulsory attendance age will have 

been boosted to 18 or 20 

[3] Adult education will be booming 

[4] Differences between city and rural 

schools will have faded 

[5] All teachers will have had at least five 

years of training 

Competition for grades will be a thing 
of the past 

Modern foreign language will be as 
usual an elementary-school course as 
arithmetic, but Latin will have vanished 
All subjectmatter in elementary grades 
will be “integrated,” while separate sub- 
jects in high schools and colleges will be 
on the way out. 

In Washington, D. C., the Post re- 
viewed what was happening in the 
District’s schools 50 years back. Con- 
gress, it recalled, had just gone after 
“modern methods of education” by 
dismissing the board of school trus- 
tees, firing the superintendent, and 
halting all local experiments in modern 
teaching techniques which were 
charged with being responsible for de- 
ficiencies in Washington schools. 


Nursery Schools and Kindergartens 


The next step in public education 
should be kindergartens and nursery 
schools for ali children, declared James 
L. Hymes, Jr., of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers in the January NEA 
Journal. In addition, he says, each 
school should have one person on the 
staff to give direction and guidance to 
parents of preschool children and 
should provide parents with space for 
meetings. State education depart- 
ments, he adds, should assign one staff 
member the responsibility for pre- 
school education; another, the job of 
assisting parents study the child. 

And so, on the one hand, public 
education is being extended below the 
kindergarten and on the other, above 
the high school. Surely, there are im- 
plications here for teacher education in 
the areas of physical and health educa- 
tion which are quite obvious. 
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The clashes between totalitarianism 
and democracy, the technological ef- 
ficiency of the American economic 
system, the rise of modern science, the 
changing characteristics of our social 
institutions, like the family, the church, 
and the government, all are having a 
significant effect upon public educa- 
tion. Out of these historical and con- 
temporary backgrounds arise various 
emphases in the aims, administration, 
curriculum, and methods of teaching. 

Those who look backwards at the 
good old days may have mixed feelings 
of pessimism and optimism, but an 
examination of modern trends in edu- 
cation leaves much room for optimism 
for those who have faith in the intelli- 
gence of the common man and the 
values of a democratic way of life. 


Record School Enrolment 


More children are now enrolled in 
the elementary schools of the United 
States than ever before in history, says 
the Educational Policies Commission. 
In fact, it appears probable that en- 
tolments in elementary schools will 
continue to increase for another dec- 
ade. Enrolments in, the secondary 
schools will begin to grow about two 
years hence. In 1960, the elementary 
and secondary-school figures will be 25 
to 30% larger than at present. 

In light of these increases, the com- 
mission recommends: 


{1] The educational needs arising from the 
increased birthrate call for immediate public 
action and long-range planning. 

[2] State and local education authorities 
should make careful surveys of their respective 
jurisdictions in order to determine their pres- 
ent shortage in school buildings and personnel 
and to forecast future needs. 

[3] High-school and college faculties and 
parents should advise and assist more able 
young people to enter the teaching profession 
—and particularly to prepare for teaching in 
elementary schools. 

[4] Both standards and salaries for teaching 
should be raised (single salary schedule for 
elementary and high schools) . 

[5] The public at large should join with 
the teaching profession in efforts to eliminate 
makeshift expedients—such as overcrowding 
school buildings, increasing the number of 
pupils assigned to each teacher, curtailing the 


school day by operating double shifts, and 
employing unqualified teachers. 

In these recommendations, there are 
implications for us in the quantity and 
quality of teachers trained in our more 
than 400 physical education, health 
education, and recreation teacher- 
training institutions, in the recruitment 
of teachers, and in the provision of bet- 
ter facilities and working conditions. 


Need for Qualified Elementary 


Teachers 


Most Americans believe that every 
child should have the equivalent of a 
high-school education and yet, more 
than half of the children who enter 
elementary school are never graduated 
from high school. 

To what extent have we trained 
teachers for elementary schools who 
can teach a vigorous physical-activity 
program necessary for optimum growth 
emphasizing the development of 
strength and endurance, the mastery 
of body mechanics, and the acquisition 
of a variety of motor skills? Are the 
interests of the child in games, sports, 
stunts, and rhythms guided toward so- 
cially acceptable and personally reward- 
ing behavior during these years? 

The elementary years are probably 
the most important from the stand- 
point of growth and development in 
the life of the individual. And yet his 
physical education is generally neg- 
lected or entrusted to a classroom 
teacher who has had little or no prepa- 
ration to teach an effective physical- 
activity program and who has lost the 
zest of youth, making it impossible to 
demonstrate simple activities, or to ap- 
preciate fresh air and sunshine. 

In elementary schools having a de- 
partmentalized system, the physical- 
education major who can teach one or 
two other subjects, is in demand. The 
selfcontained classroom teacher of all 
subjects will interpret physical educa- 
tion in terms of his past experiences in 
physical activity, his preparation, his 
age, and his supervision. Hence the in- 
termediate grade (4-6) physical educa- 
tion program is often hit or miss. 
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Teacher-Training Institutions 

In «a article in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology (September 1949), 
Kolodny and Isaacs assert that teacher 
training is the Achilles heel of educa- 
tion. Their criticisms of teachers col- 
leges were [1] too much time is de- 
voted to professional courses at the ex- 
pense of liberal arts and sciences and 
{2] there is an endless duplication and 
overlapping of courses. 

There seems to be considerable truth 
in the statement on “duplication” es- 
pecially in the field of general educa- 
tion but there is little hope to give a 
wellrounded liberal arts education and 
cover the field in health, physical edu- 
cation, recreation, and safety even 
meagerly, in anything less than five 
years of college preparation. So, the 
choice must be made and the state re- 
quirements for certification must be 
met by teacher-training institutions in 
setting up their programs of study. 

Better teaching, whether it be on the 
college, secondary, or elementary school 
level, is no accident. Everything that 
happens in school or college depends 
upon what teachers desire organized 
education to accomplish and on skills 
and facilities for achieving it. 

Following are some suggestions in 
the interest of upgrading the program 
of physical education directed primar- 
ily to teacher education institutions: 

{1] Orientation and indoctrination courses 
should be given early in the training course so 
that professional attitudes may be well-estab- 
lished. 

[2] Methods courses should be filled with 
practical suggestions for pl:nning and teaching 
rather than philosophy. Lesson planning 
should receive proper emphasis. Philosophy 
should be confined to courses in principles of 
teaching. 

[3] No phase of the program should be 
permitted to dominate the training of teach- 
ers. (Examples— modern dance and team 
sports). All phases should be evaluated in 
terms of their contributions to the pupils and 
stressed accordingly. There is a great need 
for balance of subjectmatter in the training 
of teachers. 

[4] Major students should be trained in 
classes separate from college students meeting 
a physical education service requirement. 

[5] More work should be planned for mixed 
groups in coeducational institutions so that a 
better appreciation of the entire program may 
be developed. 

[6] Much criticism of physical education 
programs stems from the efforts of classroom 
teachers untrained to teach physical educa- 
tion. It is imperative that leaders in physical 
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education teacher-training programs concern 
themselves with improving the training of 
classroom teachers. These classroom teachers 
need courses that [1] will give a broad knowl- 
edge of physical activities interesting and 
challenging to elementary pupils and [2] will 
present sound, effective methods to teaching. 
These courses should be outgrowths of the 
more intensive courses in elementary activities 
that are given to major students. 

[7] There is need for more practical work 
in the gymnasium, swimming pool, and ath 
letic field. Embryo teachers need training to 
improve their own physical skills and oppor 
tunity to increase their first hand experience 
with a wide variety of physical-education ac 
tivities. Many of these activities cannot be 
learned and retained by reading about them. 
They must be practiced. We learn by doing. 
It might be well to set minimum skill stand- 
ards which all students must pass before 
graduation. Courses, without credit, should 
be required of thope who are below par in 
skills. 

[8] Students should be given an opportu- 
nity early in their training (first year) to teach 
and lead activities. Some get none before 
they do their practice teaching in the 4th 
year. 

[9] Teaching aptitude should be deter- 
mined as early as possible with a view of 
eliminating the inept. 

[10] More attention should be paid to the 
teaching minor for the multiple subject 
teacher. 

[a1] More content material is needed. 
Young teachers need to know what to teach 
——many dances, games, exercises and not just 
highly organized team games. 

[12] There is too much theory which is at 
odds with practical situations. Students are 
puzzled by the fact that theory and practice 
do not agree. Philosophy is too far ahead 
of practice. 

[13] Specifically, students are short on 
knowledge of and ability to teach 

[a] conditioning exercises 

[b) apparatus, tumbling and stunts 
{c] rhythmics and fundamental steps 
{d} lead-up games 

This is especially true for grades 4-8. 

[14] There is not enough straight lectur- 
ing (undergraduate) on fundamental mate- 
tials, factual, and basic concepts. 

[15] There is too much emphasis on inter- 
school athletics and not enough preparation 
in intramurals and daily class activities. 

[16] Students should be familiar with a 
number of the best courses of study in large 
and small school systems. 

{17] Voice training is often neglected. Stu- 
dent teachers have difficulty in making them- 
selves heard and understood. 

[18] Students often deal with small groups 
in practice and when confronted with large 
classes on the job, are entirely lost. 

[19] The young teacher uses too much time 
in presenting an activity instead of getting 
more action thru clear and concise explana- 
tions. 

[20] Class organization is often weak. 

[21] Most students know little or nothing 


about music. This is of fundamental im- 
portance in the teaching of rhythmics. Abil 
ity to play the piano is highly desirable. 

[22] Grade placement of materials based 
upon child study is often overlooked. 

[23] Greater emphasis should be placed on 
elementary-school physical education for men 
as well as women. 

[24] Students in the insti 
tutions need professional and personal guid- 
ance. 

[25] Terminology needs standardization. 

[26] Catalog descriptions of college courses 
often sound better than they really are. 

[27] College professors should get out on 
the “firing line” occasionally and actually 
spend some time in schools to see what is 
going on. 

[28] Wherever possible, school people 
should be engaged as part-time instructors in 
teacher-training institutions. 

[29] Refresher courses should be made 
available to teachers in service. 


Problems 


[1] Can a set of standards be formulated 
and used to evaluate the professional pro 
grams of institutions training teachers in 
health, physical education, nm recreation? 

[2] Should there be emphasis on general 
training or specialization? Is the field too 
broad? What are we training for? The medi- 
cal profession has shifted emphasis from the 
specialist to the general practitioner. Which 
course should we follow? 

[3] Can a good foundational training in 
general education, sciences and general cul- 
tural courses plus physical education, health, 
recreation, and athletics be given in four 
years? 

[4] Should state certification requirements 
be altered? 

[5] Do we need a better selection of stu 
dents, planned experiences in leadership in 
high school for prospective teachers, and more 
definite counseling? 

[6} How should the process of eliminating 
the unfit operate before graduation? 

[7] How can teacher-training institutions 
best follow up their graduates to help improve 
the quality of teaching? 

[8] What is the responsibility of the em- 
ployer for in-service training? 

[9] Are the local superintendent and board- 
of-education members responsible for undue 
emphasis on athletics when they demand win- 
ning athletic teams and sacrifice the intra 
mural and daily class program in order to 
achieve better results in athletics? * 


We must be aware of the opportunity 
and responsibility in this field of edu- 
cation—opportunity to demonstrate 
the tremendous power and effective- 
ness of physical education and respon- 
sibility to make certain that profes- 
sionally we are equal to the task. 

Here is a challenge to all of us. We 
must mobilize all forces to work to- 
gether for the education and welfare ot 
the nation’s children. 


MR. STREIT is Director of Physical Education of the Cincinnati Public Schools. He is 
well-known for his work in curriculum planning and courses of study. 
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EETING with the other dele- 
gates in Montevideo with our 
Uruguayan hosts was a great privilege. 
Those of us who did not speak Spanish 
were immediately assigned three inter- 
preters to whom we were particularly 
grateful. They were Emilio Chapella, 
Isabel Vidaurt Devincenzi, and Alcira 
Lopez Ibarburu. Thre them, we were 
clearly able to comprehend the lan- 
guage during our stay, to work thru- 
out the congress, and to foliow the ex- 
change of ideas and opinions of others. 
From the “solemn opening” session, 
to the very end of the congress we were 
given the rare opportunity of seeing 
the many facilities and plans for the 
recreation, health, and welfare of Uru- 
guay, as well as its beautiful beaches, 
seaside, and mountain resorts. 

The meetings, visits, excursions—in 
fact the whole congress—was under the 
very able guidance of the President of 
the congress, Raul A. Previtali, Minis- 
ter of Finance of Uruguay. It was thru 
his excellent leadership, influence, and 
thoughtful planning that the delegates 
saw so much that was interesting, in- 
structive, and delightful. The city of 
Montewdeo is a charming, open free 
city and the hospitality of the Uru- 
guayans reflects the same tradition. 


Discussions, Resolutions, and 
Conferences 


The delegates gathered on the sixth 
of October in the first session to plan 
the work which would best carry out 
the objectives of the congress. These 
were: 

[a] To encourage the study of prob- 
lems relating to physical education and 


recreation in the Pan American coun- 
tries. 
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Physical Education 


{b] To collaborate with the govern- 
iments of the nations of the American 
continents in improving the methods 
used to achieve the appropriate objec- 
tives within the educational field. 

{c] To establish ties of friendly reci- 
procity and informational exchange con- 


* 


Among the 61 delegates from the 
16 Pan American countries at the 
Congress on Physical Education in 
~ Montevideo, there were four from the 
United States of America and one 
from Puerto Rico. They were listed as: 


Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. President 
of and representing the AAHPER. 

Hiawatha Crosslin, head, Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos, 
Texas. (Representing the colleges and 
universities.) 

C. H. McCloy, member, Physical 
Education Department, University of 
lowa, lowa City, lowa. 

Norma Young, member, Physical 
Education Department, University of 
lowa, lowa City, lowa. 

Felicio Torregrosa, Department of 
Physical Education, University of 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 


* 


cerning activities related to the congresses 
and existing organizations. 


Previous to the meetings, all Pan 
American countries had been circular- 
ized by Raul Blanco, the secretary gen- 
eral for preliminary arrangements, for 
papers in any one of the five following 
areas: 

{1] Pedagogy and teaching methods 
of physical education 

[2] Biology and science applied to 
physical education 


[3] Organization and administration 
of physical education and recreation 

[4] Educational policy and sociology 
—international themes 

[5] Sports education and additional 
topics 

Each delegate, at this first work ses- 
sion, decided in which area he wished 
to work. He then joined the commis- 
sion concerned with this special sub- 
jectmatter. The 103 papers submitted 
(nine from the USA) were then dis- 
tributed to the various commissions 
for review. The commissions in turn 
reported to a plenary meeting of all 
the delegates presided over by Mr. 
Previtali and Julio Rodriguez and 
passed on the papers for publication or 
deposit for reading in the secretariat 
(in Uruguay). 

The whole group then voted upon 
these recommendations. There was 
much discussion and many resolutions 
were passed. Some of-these grew out 
of statements in certain papers, others 
were a matter of policy. The resolu- 
tions will all appear in the report of 
the congress. ‘The content of only a 
few resolutions are noted here. ‘They 
advocated 

[1] A Pan American program of re- 
search for all countries 

[2] That the words physical education 
be used to include not only exercises 
(gymnastics), but sport dance (modern 
and folk), light athletics (track and 
field), aquatics, camping, and outing 
activities, tumbling and rhythmic games, 
etc. 

{3] That because physical education 
influences the development of the whole 
or total child (physical, mental, and 
spiritual) that this (physical education) 
should be a basic part of the education 
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of the child and considered a part of the 
field of education. 

[4] That a list of activities for the 
elementary-age school child be accepted 
(as shown in 2 above). 

[5] That physical education be taught 
in colleges and universities, as well as 
in secondary and elementary schools. 

[6] That schools and clubs should use 
their own flags and colors rather than 
emphasizing nationalistic emblems. 


From the point of view of organiza- 
tion, there emerged three different and 
separate groups. 


{1} The Pan American Institute, or- 
ganized at previous Pan American Con- 
gresses, was continued with C. H. Me- 
Cloy (USA) as President, and on the 
“Comite Directivo” two delegates each 
from North, Central, and South Amer- 
ica. Each nation is to select a, committee 
to work with the institute, the chief 
function of which is research. [See March 
JourNAL on report of the Institute by 
Dr. McCloy.] 

[2] The committee on the Pan Amer- 
ican Congress which continues the work 
of the congress between the meetings. 
Romero Brest of Argentina is the Presi- 
dent of this committee. 

[3] A committee on a Pan American 
Association of Teachers (Professors) of 
Physical Education of which Romero 
Brest is Secretary General. Two com- 
mittees are to work as follows: 

[a] A committee to draw up a code 
for a Pan American Association of Teach- 
ers (Professors) of Physical Education. 
Chairman — Professor Carlos Barragan, 
president of the Professors of Physical 
Education of Uruguay. 

[b] A committee for the exchange of 
ideas, materials, and propaganda for 
physical education and the exchange of 
students and teachers of physical educa- 
tion. Chairman — Dorothy S. Ains- 
worth, President, AAHPER (USA). 
(Note: Uruguay has already voted an 
annual fund for exchange of students 
and faculty of physical education ) 


Uruguayan Events of Interest 

In addition to discussion, work, reso- 
lutions, and conferences, there were 
many other events of great interest. 
The solemn opening graced by the 
President of Uruguay, the Minister of 
Education, and addressed by Mr. Previ- 
tali and Dr. Besquert (of Chile) was 
an impressive occasion. The chorus of 
music students who sang the stirring 
Uruguayan National Anthem added to 
the distinction of the ceremony. There 
was an equally splendid closing session. 

Between these two events, the dele- 
gates saw many interesting activities, 
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places, and persons, including the Pres- 
ident of Uruguay, the Minister of Edu- 
cation, and the Mayor. They even met 
some of the Senators while lobbying 
for an increase in salaries for teachers 
of physical education in Uruguay. 
The delegates also saw a track meet 
between the high-school boys and girls 


‘Pan American Union 


A modern hospital building in Montevi- 
deo seen by delegates during their tour. 


of Uruguay—a Columbus Day demon- 
stration in their beautiful stadium, a 
tugby game, (excellent rhythmic gym- 
nastics by the girls), races—the Jockey 
Club, Yacht Club, the Y.M.C.A., sev- 
eral schools—a most modern hospital. 
They met in Independence Square, 
Montevideo, to honor the National 
Hero, Artigas. A wreath was presented 
from our Association on this occasion. 


A demonstration was given by the 
German Gymnastic Association. Con- 
ference participants witnessed the 
wonderful big pool and Neptuno Ciub 
where all school children in Uruguay 
are taught to swim and some make 
their own sailboats. (Note: Uruguay 
has just voted a recreation center on 
one of the beach properties and is fur- 
nishing 100 sailboats, all equipped, so 
that the children of Montevideo may 
learn to sail, as well as swim.) : 

We were tortunate in being invited 
to an interesting and excellent exhibi- 
tion on physical education and sports 
art which was held in the underground 
municipal exhibition hall in one of the 
main squares. 

A wonderful trip over the weekend 
to Uruguayan mountain and seaside 
country was also on the schedule. 
There delegates not only saw two beau- 
tiful modern hotels (the front walls 
of glass so they could see mountains, 
sea, or forest), but a wonderfully com- 
plete vacation center for the electric 
workers of Uruguay where one could 
stay for a most modest fee. Delegates 
obseryed too the beautiful beaches for 
which Uruguay is famous. Finally, 
they went to Mr. Previtali’s country 
home and farm, located overlooking a 
lake and hills, designed with a thatch 
roof and mud walls to show how com- 
fortable and complete a real farm 
house may be. 

Soon we were all out on the hill- 
side enjoying sizzling sausage over the 
open fires—then songs led by our Bra- 
zilian friends and an accordion—then 
back to Montevideo vowing nothing 
would keep us from returning again 
some day to Uruguay. 


peinsworth 


AAHPER President 


STOP AND LOOK AT YOUR AAHPER MEMBER CARD— 


If your dues are not paid, fill out this application and mail today. 
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HE Midcentury White House Con- 

ference on Children and Youth 
was held December 3-7 in Washing- 
ton, D. C. This was the fifth such 
conference. The first was held in 
1909, Others in 1920, 1930, and 1940. 
All have met at the call of the Presi- 
dent of the US. 

The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference was by far the largest in the 
series. About 6000 persons were in- 
volved. In addition, two years of 
preliminary work had already been 
done by thousands of people working 
with four advisory councils involving 
ational organizations, state and local 
action, youth groups, and federal’ Gov- 
ernment participation. 

In order to keep the membership 
informed on important recommenda- 
tions which resulted from the confer- 
ence, the following is the first of a 
two-part series on resolutions adopted 
at the Plenary Session, December 7, 
1950. 


Furthering Healthy Personality 
Development in Children and Youth 


That research on child development 
and adjustment be expanded and such 
research include longitudinal studies in 
relations and factors that affect behavior 
and adjustment. In this way, there will 
be provided a continuing understand- 
ing of infants, children, and youth and 
a sound basis for practices. We further 
recommend support by public and _pri- 
vate agencies in extending research per- 
taining to healthy personality with atten- 
tion to synthesis, interpretation and dis- 
semination. 

That greater emphasis be placed by 
the various professions utilizing 
methods and seeking new means of 
bringing the parents into participation 
in thinking and planning with and for 
their children. 

That education for parenthood be 
made available to all thru educational, 
health, recreation, religious, and wel- 
fare agencies maintaining professional 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


standards and by properly qualified indi- 
viduals. 
; That specialists and agencies take 


qvery opportunity to foster and increase . 


parents’ feelings of satisfaction and self- 
confidence; that material concerning the 
growth and development of children be 
made as reassuring and nontechnical as 
possible, and not hold up false stand- 
ards of perfection. 

That elementary, secondary, college, 
and community education include such 
appropriate experiences and studies of 
childhood and family life as will help 
young people to mature toward the role 
of parenthood. 

That nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens, as a desirable supplement to home 
life, be included as a part of public edu- 
cational opportunity for children pro- 
vided they meet high professional 
standards. 

That children be provided with op- 
portunities that are wide in range and 
challenging in nature, emphasizing ex- 
ploration, participation, and social expe- 
rience in an environment that is rich 
and stimulating; and that expectations 
of achievement should be in harmony 
with each child’s ability and growth. 

That all professions dealing with chil- 
dren have, as an integral part of their 
preparation, a core of common experi- 
ences on fundamental concepts of hu- 
man behavior, including the need to 
consider the total person as well as any 
specific disorder; the interrelationship of 
physical, mental, social, religious, and 
cultural forces; the importance of inter- 
personal relationships; the role of self- 


understanding; and emphasis on the 
aor recognition and production of 
nealthy personalities and the treatment 
of variations. 

That steps be taken at national, state 
and local levels to improve the facilities 
and increase the output of professional 
schools preparing persons for services to 
children. 

That more energetic efforts be made 
by both public and private organizations 
for support of selective recruitment and 
training of professional workers and for 
an extensive program of scholarships. 

That professional workers should be 
trained in such a way that they will have 
an understanding of and respect for 
other professional skills and contributors 
in order that they may work together to 
further community growth. 

That ways and means be found for 
the formal and informal inservice educa- 
tion of professional people and that 
promising practices be widely dissem- 
inated. 

That an inquiring attitude be main- 
tained toward all services, with appropri- 
ate provision at all levels for continuous 
scientific study of needs, objectives, alter- 
native methods, and effectiveness of pro- 
grams. 


Mobilize Citizens for Improvement 
of Conditions Affecting Children 
and Youth 


That the citizens of every community 
accept responsibility for providing and 
sustaining adequate programs and facil- 
ities with professional personnel for edu- 
cation, health, and social services. In 
the development of such programs, full 
and appropriate use should be made of 
all voluntary and public resources. 

That participation in planning in the 
community begins in the schools and in 
other institutions, in order that children, 
youth, and adults learn the importance of 
voluntary participation and responsibil- 
ity for community leadership. 

That youth representatives be placed 
on community boards of various agen- 
cies, in order that they may participate 
in the planning, developmental and op- 
erational phases of the total community 
programs. 
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GIRLS’ GYM SUITS 


made in Nationals 
TRADITIONAL 
GOOD QUALITY 


Some new styles—some 
old favorites, all made 
in National's traditional 
good quality. Examine 
National suits point for 
point with any other ct 
comparable prices! 


NO. 266 “PAN 
HELLENIC” 


High styling, excellent 
quality white jean cloth, 
make this tunic suit out- 
standing. Slip-over style 
with separate bloomer. 
Zipper side closing. Good 
for everyday, hard wear. 


National Sports Equip. Co. 


380 N. Marquette St., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


suITs 8Y Wationad 


There’ s both PROFIT 
and PLEASURE 
in attending 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN 


June 18-July 28 and July 30-Sept. 1 


Facts come faster on Minnesota's cool, friendly campus. . . 
where studying is genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes 
from six sky-blue lakes, you may select from over 1,500 
courses competently taught by a nationally-recognized 
staff. 


Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent 
opporiunity for graduate work and research... right- 
at-hand vacation pleasures, plus stimulating plays, con- 
certs, lectures and social events will make this a thrilling 
summer. 

Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 
Dean of Summer Session 561 Administration Bldg. 


Wwiversity of Minwesora 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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finest In The World 
for The World's 
Greetest Athieres 


THE FINEST THE 


NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
A Complete line of Selva 
Dance Footwear & Accessories 


MARINA SVETLOVA 
ipper Fastener, Premier seuse of 
long Metropolitan Opero 


Company, illustrates 
SELVA dance shoes 
and leotards. 


SUNBACK 
— 
Block, White, 
Flesh, Royal 
Bive Mercerized 
Durene’’ Cotton. 


to development of finer Shoes and Accessories for the ‘dancer 
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Popular Sports Series 
Number Three 


MARJORIE S. LARSEN 


OCCER, speedball, or field ball have 

been offered in girls’ physical educa- 
tion classes for many years. Each game, 
however, has lacked some feature that 
would bring complete satisfaction to par- 
ticipants. Speedball and field ball have 
served as lead-up games for basketball, 
but there have been very few games; if 
any, whose rules and position play ap- 
proached those of hockey. 

The rules and playing field for hockey 
are different from those of soccer, speed- 
ball, and field ball. The problem was 
finding a game that would have rules and 
position play similar to hockey; skills and 
techniques related to basketball; and a 
game with the elements of touch football, 
without the physical dangers involved. 
The solution to the problem was “‘speed- 
a-way,” a new combination game of soc- 
cer, basketball, speedball, field ball, and 
hockey, with the opportunity for players 
to run with the ball as in touch football. 
The rules of these games have served as 
a basis for speed-a-way. 

Speed-a-way has been in the experi- 
mental stage for about 10 years. Three 
vears ago the girls’ physical education 
department and classes at Edison High 
School, Stockton, California, helped to 
formulate the rules. This new game has 
been offered with good results in a num- 
ber of schools in California, New Jersey, 
Wisconsin. Maryland, New York, Mich- 
igan, and Texas. Most of the interest has 
been in the high-school and junior high- 
school level. 


The Game 

Speed-a-way is played by two teams of 
11 players each. The line-up and _posi- 
tions are the same as in hockey, soccer, 
or speedball. These players line up in 
their own half of the field at the begin- 
ning of each quarter and after each score. 
The ball (official soccer) is put in play 
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Speed-a-way is a combination 
game of soccer, speedball, bas- 
ketball, field ball, and hockey 


by a kick-off from the center, with no 
members of either team being allowed to 
cross the center line until the ball has 
been put in play. 

The object of the game is for each 
team to advance the ball down the oppo- 
nents’ half of the field in order to score 
a field goal (by kicking the ball between 
the opponents’ goal post under the cross 
bar, from within the striking circle); or 
to score a touchdown (by running across 
the end line or by passing the ball to 
another player over the end line, not be- 
tween the goal posts). A field goal counts 
three points, a touchdown, two. The ball 
may be advanced down the field by kick- 
ing, dribbling, heading, or shouldering a 
ground ball; or by throwing, juggling, or 
running with an aerial ball. 

A touchdown shall be scored by the 
completion of a forward pass, the ball 
being thrown by an attacking player who 
is any place in the field and caught and 
held by a teammate who is back of the 
goal line, extending from side line to side 
line, with the exception of the part be- 
tween the goal posts. A pass received 
by a player standing behind the goal line 
between the goal posts does not score, 
and the ball is awarded to the defense 
out-of-bounds. Out-of-bound rules apply 
if the pass is incomplete. 

After a touchdown or a field goal has 
been scored, the ball shall be returned to 
the center, with the team scored against 
having its choice of taking the kick-off or 
of receiving. Because speed-a-way is the 
combination of several games, each with 
its own set of rules, certain modifications 
need to be made. [1] A touchdown pass 
may be initiated from any place on the 
playing field. [2] A player who has 


caught an aerial ball may run with it. 
[3] A touchdown may be scored by a 
player running over the goal line except 
between the goal posts. 

A player who is standing still when 
catching the ball from a kick or a pass 
must get rid of the ball within three sec- 
onds. There is no time limit for one who 
is running with the ball. A pivot does 
not indicate a move. However, if a 
player has moved, she is not allowed to 
stop without liability of being tagged. 
Once a player has moved with the ball, 
she must get rid of the ball before being 
tagged with one hand or two (on the 
back) by an opponent. If she is tagged 
legally, then a free kick is awarded on the 
spot to the opposing team. 

It is legal to guard an opponent who 
has the ball as long as there is no contact 
with either the opponent’s person or with 
the ball. A player with the ball may be 
guarded by only one person. In case of 
an infringement of the rules, a free kick 
is awarded the opposing team. The rules 
do not allow tagging the player who 
receives the ball while standing still. 
Piayers may not pick up a thrown ball 
which has bounced, or pick up a kicked 
ball which has bounced more than once. 
(A kicked ball which has bounced once 
may be picked up and played as an aerial 
ball.) 

For any infringement of the rules out- 
side the circle, a free kick is awarded on 
the spot. For any infringement by the 
defending team inside the circle, the at- 
tacking team shall be awarded a age 9d 
corner. The hockey formation for this 
play is used. On the penalty corner, the 
ball may be put in play by a throw-in, 
a punt, a place-kick, or a drop-kick. If 


MARJORIE LARSEN teaches physical education at the Edison High School, Stockton, 
California. MISS LARSEN originated the game which she describes in the above article. 
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the throw-in is used, there must be three 
passes before a touchdown is able to be 
scored. 

For any breach in the circle by the 
attacking team, the penalty shall be a 
free kick for the defending team from 
any point inside the circle. Free kick 
tules apply. In case of a double foul, a 
toss-up is awarded. The toss-up is awarded 
on the spot, unless it occurs nearer than 
five yards to the five yards to the end line 
or the side lines. In that case, it is 
brought to a spot opposite from where 
the infringement occurred, five yards 
from the side or end lines. A goal cannot 
be scored which results directly from a 
toss-up. 

When the ball goes out-of-bounds over 
the side lines, rules are very closely re- 
lated to those used in field hockey. If the 
ball passes over the side line, it shall be 
thrown in by one of the team opposite 
to that player who last touched it. The 
rary) throwing the ball must stand be- 

ind the side line. The ball is in play 
when it leaves the player’s hands and may 
be played as an aerial or ground ball. 
The thrower shall not play the ball until 
it has been played by another player. 
For an infringement of rules by the player 
who throws in, the throw-in shall be 
taken by one of the players of the op- 
ponent’s team. 

No goal may be scored directly from 
a throw-in. If the throw-in has been 
made from the side line between the de- 
fending team’s 25 yard line and goal line, 
there must be three passes before a touch- 
down can be scored. For a breach of 
this rule, the opponent shall be awarded 
a throw-in to be taken where the play 
originally started. 

If the ball is sent over the goal line, 
not between the goal posts, the ball shall 
be taken by a player of the opposing 
team 15 yards from the goal posts (where 
semi-circle bisects the end line) on the 
side where it went out. Regardless of 
which team sends the ball out, it is always 
put in play at that spot, with a throw-in, 
punt, place-kick, or drop-kick. All play- 
ers must be five yards away. Whenever 
the ball goes out-of-bounds off the feet 
or hands of two opponents, the ball shall 
be tossed up between them at a spot five 
yards from the side line or end line oppo- 
site the spot from where the ball went 
out. 

The game consists of four quarters of 
eight minutes, with a two-minute rest 
period between quarters and 10-minute 
test period between halves. Three time- 
outs of one minute each are allowed each 
team. For succeeding time-outs, the op- 
posing team shall be given possession of 
the ball in the manner that play ordi- 
narily would have been resumed, i.e., a 
throw-in, a free-kick. Substitutions may 
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ABOVE: 


There’s no finer, safer, more service- 
able finish for gym floors ... nor one 
more economical or easier to maintain. 
The simplest care will preserve its 
gleaming beauty and non-skid sur- 
face—save frequent refinishings. Hill- 
yard’s penetrating Wood Primer not 
only provides effective seal for this at- 
tractive gym floor but acts as perma- 
nent foundation coat for quick-drying 
Star Gym Finish. This finish is uni- 
versally recognized as “The Finish for 
Champions” because it resists wearing 
action of hard fought games, provides 
a no-glare, slip-resistant footing for 
players .. . is easily maintained with 
Super Hil-Tone, the dustless dressing. 


Now in use on 15,000 gym floors —in- 
cluding such famous tournament floors 
as Madison Square Gardens, Boston 
On your staff 
but not your payroll 


= 
St. Joseph, Missouri YV 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


NEW GYM AT UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
FINISHED WITH HILLYARD WOOL PRIMER, STAR GYM _ FINISH, 
SU 


THIS GYM FLOOR HAS A FUTURE... 
it’s HILLYARD TREATED FOR LONG WEAR... 


| 
Dear Sirs: Plase send your helpful Scoring 
| 
| 


PER HIL-TONE MAINTAINED 


Arena, Pius XI High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, Kansas City Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Hillyard’s staff of trained Main- 
taineers will show you practical ways 
to speed gym floor refinishing—quick 
tricks to keep it clean and safe with 
labor savings up to 50%. In key cities, 
coast to coast. No charge. 


FREE SCORING CHART 


Send coupon below for 
helpful Scoring Chart 
and Tournament 
Bracket prepared espe- 
cially for Coaches and 
Physica! Directors. Hill- 
yard will be happy to 
send it free on request. 


Hillyard Chemical Company, Uept. H-2 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Chart and Tournament Bracket. | understand 
there is no charge. 


Institution 
Address . 


. State 


be made only when the ball is dead. 
Players may be allowed to re-enter the 
game twice. The penalty is the same as 
that used for violation of the time-out 
tule. 

Speed-a-way, this new simplified game, 


has brought much satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment to those who have played it, as 
well as to those who have taught it. It is 
less technical as far as rules go, so easy 
to teach, and can be challenging to any 
group. 
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AAHPER NEWS DIGEST 


* Late Professional Information 


LEGISLATIVE NEWS 


The Legislative Committee under 
the guidance of Harold K. Jack, Vir- 
ginie State Department of Education, 
has been busily engaged in preparing 
the Association's 1950-51 Legislative 
Program. The total program will 
probably include general and specific 
bills in the professional areas of 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation. 

One specific bill now entitled Pro- 
posed Health and Physical Education 
Act of 1951, has been prepared and 
approved in principle by the AAHPER 
Board of Directors. Other legislation 
in recreation and school health serv- 
ices is in process. The Association's 
1950-51 Legislative Program will be 
described in future JOURNALS. 


VIRGINIA TEACHERS, HPER - 
ADOPT CONSTITUTION 


A New constitution has been adopted 
by the Virginia Teachers Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation Associ- 
ation. 


DP PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
WORKERS AVAILABLE 

A rew European professional physical 
education workers, now residents of Dis- 
placed Persons Camps in Europe, are 
available for employment in the United 
States. For further information write 
to International Refugee Organization, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 8th 
floor, Washington 6, D.C.—Attn. Jane 
Phillips. 


BRADY WITH ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Tue appointment of Thomas B. 
Brady as assistant to Theodore Banks 
comes as the first step in a program 
formulated by the sporting goods and 
allied industries to promote sports, phys- 
ical development and recreation among 
people of this country thru the facilities 
of the Athletic Institute. 


AYH OFFERS FREE TRIP TO EUROPE 


A scHOLARSHIP trip to Europe next 
summer, with all expenses paid, will go 
to the person writing the best essay on 
“Why I Would Like To Go Hosteling 
in Europe.” The winner will spend 
eight weeks abroad and may havé his 
choice of trips to the British Isles, Cen- 
tral Europe, or France and the Rhine- 
land. 
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Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from National 
Headquarters, American Youth Hostels, 
6 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
The deadline for entries is April 15, 
1951. 

JOINT PROGRAM FOR 
DISABLED CHILDREN 

ANNOUNCEMENT of plans for a “joint 
cooperative venture” which will provide 
one of the nation’s most comprehensive 
programs for the rehabilitation of phys- 
ically handicapped children was made 
today by the Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children and the New York 

niversity-Bellevue Medical Center. 
This plan started in January in conjunc- 
tion with the opening of the new build- 
ing for the Medical Center’s Institute 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation. 


STANDARDS AND 
ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


Ar THE 35th annual conference of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals held in New York in 
February, the AAHPER cooperated in 
arranging a discussion group on Stand- 
ards and Administration Policies for the 
Interscholastic Athletic Program. 


NIGHT ACCIDENTS DANGEROUS 


Accorpinc to the Street and Traffic 
Safety Lighting Bureau of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the tabulation of traffic accident 
data indicates that night accidents are 
23% more dangerous in the number of 
fatal accidents. The National Safety 
Council points out that the night mile- 
age pat ape is three times the day 
death rates in cities and two and a half 
the day rate for rural areas." The chief 
cause is unsafe visibility due to darkness 
and lack of adequate light. 


NEW BULLETINS 


AMONG new bulletins received in the 
office and available directly from the 
publishers are: Saginaw County School 
Health Program, Saginaw County, Mich.; 
You and Your Health—A Course of 
Study in Health Education for Grade XI, 
from the School District of Erie, Pa.; 
Health Education in Secondary Schools, 
from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bismarck, N. Dak.; and, Planning 
Together for Heaith—Education for Safe 
and Healthful Living, State Board of 
Education, Richmond, Va. 


Other bulletins received are Health 
and Physical Education in Public Schools 
of Kentucky, Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Ky.; Physical Education in the 
School Child’s Day, Bulletin, 1950, No. 
14, Office of Education, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency; Administrative Conference 
on School Health, Stony Brook, N. Y., 
January 1950, American Association of 
School Administrators; West Virginia 
Educational Bulletin, published by the 
West Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation —on workshops; recent Health 
Films annotated and appraised with 
rental and purchase sources compiled by 
Emily S. Jones, the publication of the 
Educational Films Library, Inc., Suite 
1000, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, 
price $1.00. 

Additional publications are Survival 
under Atomic Attack, the official US 
Government booklet, National Security 
Resources Board, Civil Defense Office, 
NSRB Document 130, United States 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
10¢; Columbia University Educational 
Films, 413 W. 117th St., New York 27. 
Community Leadership—the Superin- 
tendent Works with Community Lead- 
ers, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C., 25¢; and, 
What Do We Know About our Schools?, 
The National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, 2 West 45th St., 
New York 19. This is a checklist for 
citizens concerned with their schools. 


SODIUM FLUORIDE 


Sopium fluoride added to the public 
water supply will substantially reduce 
dental decay in children. The reduc- 
tion is greatest when fluoride water is 
used continuously from birth, says Sur- 
geon General Leonard Scheele of the 
Public Health Service, United States 
Public Health Service. 

This announcement is based on the 
preliminary report of a study conducted 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. which was un- 
dertaken as a joint project of the Public 
Health Service, the Michigan State 
Health Department, and the University 
of Michigan. 


NURSERY EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


In 1951 the biennial conference of 
the National Association for Nursery 
Educational will be held March 7-10, 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City. The conference is to be a work 
study conference with general sessions 
to set the state; discussion groups to 
dig in; and resource services developed 
around 10 areas of interest and concern 
in working with and planning for young 
children. 
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HE value and success of a basketball 
officials’ clinic is dependent upon the 
plan for conducting it and the method 
of presentation. The subjectmatter 
changes very little year after year. The 
needed emphasis is usually the same. 
Each audience is similarly constituted. 
There are coaches, experienced officials 
with years of service, and young, eager, 
ambitious officials with little background 
for the job. All are present to improve 
their understanding of the rules and 
enhance their value as arbiters. 
The extent of the program will depend 
largely upon the time available. At least 
two hours should be set aside and a 
whole day can be profitably spent. Where 
only two hours are set aside for the 
initial meeting of the year, the total 
rogram can be covered in outline form. 
e stage can be set for more detailed 
consideration of specific phases of the 
outline at subsequent meetings. Uni- 
form and consistent officiating is obtained 
only by continuous work, group guidance, 
and discussion. 
Great care should be exercised in the 
choice of the person who is to conduct 
the meeting. The most outstanding of- 
ficial is not necessarily the best person. 
Certainly, he should have had experi- 
ence as an official and a thorough under- 
standing of the problems of the official. 
Above all, he should be a challenging 
speaker, a teacher, and one who knows 
the purpose and intent of the rules and 
who can develop by practical demonstra- 
tions, guiding principles, which all may 
adopt toward the end of a more uni- 
form pattern of officiating. Several peo- 
ple may be used to conduct the meeting 
but one person should be chosen to work 
out the overall plan, to see that thorough 
preparation is made and that each phase 
of the program is smoothly coordinated. 
The foliowing seven headings are pre- 
sented as the foundation upon which a 
program for a clinic should be built: 


INTRODUCTION—The central theme or 
point of emphasis should be clearly delineated 
at the outset. Developments in the game or 
important rule changes sometime suggest that 
the major emphasis be directed at these 
points. For example, this year, there has been 
a complete revolution and reversal in our 
thinking which has been brought about by our 
sad experience with the two minute rule. The 
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action taken as a result presents one of the 
greatest challenges that has ever faced officials 
and coaches. The future trend of the games 
hinges upon the degree of courage and sin- 
cerity shown by coaches and officials in meet- 
ing this challenge. 


RULES CHANGES—A mere recitation of 
the changes in the rules is quite inadequate. 
There must be built a background for the 
understanding of the reason for the changes 
and for the intent of the rules body in mak- 
ing the changes. Rules changes are not acci- 
dents. They evolve as a result of trends and 
developments in the game. Because the offici- 
ating of basketball requires discriminating 
judgments, which are based upon the results 
of action on the court, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the official have the thinking behind 
the rule if he is to be able to effect an intel- 
ligent administration of the rule during the 
progress of a game. 


Review OF PAST SEASON WORK— 
During the season, there may develop certain 
fashions in officiating techniques. Play pat- 
terns may have created new problems of inter- 
pretation. There may have been noticeable 
improvement in some phases of the adminis- 
tration of the rules. Some laxities or unbal- 
ance may be developing. These may be local, 
sectional, or national in scope. A discussion 
of these points for the purpose of focusing 
attention on them or redirecting emphasis, 
of correcting weaknesses and complimenting 
any improvement will tend to enhance the 
caliber of the officiating. 


INTERPRETATIONS AND DEMON. 
STRATIONS—This must be the most care- 
fully planned part of any clinic. Unless this 
phase is precise, pointed, clearly and logically 
developed and presented, confusion rather 
than enlightenment will result. There is 
always a problem to decide what to present. 
If time is limited, then © ly those rules which 
are causing the greatest concern and which 
are producing the widest range of interpreta- 
tion should be selected for discussion. If there 
is ample time, then practically all phases of 
the rules may be covered. As a guiding rule, 
it is better to present a few things in detail 
so that there is a complete and mutual under- 
standing, rather than to attempt to run the 
gamut of the rules and leave the audience 
with doubts and confusion. 


Discussion AND QUESTIONS—Time 
should always be provided at every officials’ 


clinic for comments and questions. It is the 
only way in which understanding can become 
mutual and opinions become melded. There 
are two procedures which have produced ex- 
cellent results. Questions are stimulated by 
the presentation. Only those questions which 
are pertinent to the topic under consideration 
should be recognized. This procedure will 
keep the attention focused.on the point at 
issue and will keep the meeting going on. 
The second method is to invite questions 
of any kind at the end of the interpretation 
and demonstration period. These may be of 
any type and on any phase of the rules. Only 
one precaution is necessary. Care should be 
taken to avoid lengthy discussions on points 
that are highly technical and unrealistic. 


THE MECHANICS OF OFFICIATING— 
The method by which two officials cooperate 
on fhe court in the administration of a game 
is highly important. Both discussion and 
demonstration should be given to the matters 
of instruction to scorers and timers, tossing 
the ball, tactics of the trailing and leading ofh- 
cial, switching, administering a free throw 
and a jump ball, covering out-of-bounds, sig- 
nalling and maintaining the play on a high 
level at all times. 

After all these techniques are thoroughly 
explained and demonstrated, it is desirable to 
have two teams play with two officials han- 
dling the scrimmage. This phase of the meet- 
ing should be kept under close supervision by 
the leader in order to obtain valuable instruc- 
tion. Directions should be given for both the 
officials and the players to hold their positions 
each time the leader stops the play in order 
that pertinent play situations may be dis- 
cussed as they occur. 


Tests—tests are the climax of an officials’ 
clinic. It is the means by which the official 
can measure the level of his preparation for 
his job. Both paper and practical tests are 
desirable. They should measure both the offi- 
cial’s understanding of the rules and the 
mechanics of officiating. 

The tests may be used for rating and quali- 
fying officials. Their greatest value, however, 
is as a vehicle for teaching purposes. With 
this in mind, it is an effective procedure to 
have the officials exchange papers at the con- 
clusion of a paper test for the purpose of 
scoring the test when the answers are read off. 


JOHN BUNN is Coach of Basketball, Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
The author is former president of the National Association of Basketball Coaches. 
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What students should know 
about 


HEALTH of mind and body 
AND the importance of 
FITNESS to meet the prob- 
lems of today and 
tomorrow 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


For BALANCE in LIVING 


CALS 


Refreshingly young-spirited in content and presentation, 
this text skillfully brings home to high school boys and 

[ girls the importance of good health, sound personality, 
and right habits to all the things they hope to achieve in 
life. Effective illustrations highlight the text. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


HEALTH AND 
FITNESS 


By FLORENCE L. MEREDITH, M. D. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL is available 


ATLANTA 
LONDON 


To be published in March! 


Your 


By Dean Franklin Smiley, M. D. 


Secretary, Association of American Medical Col- 
leges; for 22 years, Head of the Department of 
Hygiene and Prevéntive Medicine and Director 
of Student Health Service, Cornell University. 


& Adrian G. Gould, M.D. 


Formerly, Assistant Professor of Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine, Cornell University; later, 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Medicine and 
Attending Physician, Cornell University. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY . 


© Presents the facts a college-trained person should 
know about his health. 


© Provides important facts about family and com- 
munity health. 


© Fills the text need for courses in college hygiene, 
health education, and personal health. 


®@ Develops a curiosity about health problems in 
the student and a sense of responsibility for solv- 


ing these problems. 


® Helps to establish good health habits in the 
individual. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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America Takes To Skiis, 16mm, sound. 


1 reel, 10 minutes. Rental, $1.50. 
Available: P. & S.; U. W. F. 


The film shows basic instruction in skiing and 


how skis are manufactured. 


Classics of Skiing, 16mm, sound. 1 reel, 
10 minutes. Rental, $1.25-$1.50. 
Available: I. C. S.; W. F.S 


Famed champions are shown in competition 
at the world’s largest annual international ski 
Narration by Lowell 


meet in Oslo, Norway. 
Thomas. 


Equipment & Gymnastics for Skiers, 
16mm, silent. 1 reel, 400 feet. Rental, 
$1.00. Available: Cal. 

First Steps in Skiing, 16mm, silent. 1 
reel, 400 feet. Rental, $1.00. Avail- 
able: Cal. 

High School of Skiing, 16mm, sound, 
black and white, 1936, condition of 
film is used. 1 reel, 10 minutes; 2 reels 
(400 feet), California. Rental, $1.50- 
$2.00. Sale, $20 (1 reel—used print 
price)-$50. Available: B. & H.; B. F. 
(sale); Cal; G. F. D; U. W. F, 
W.F. S. 


The film which is made in the Austrian Alps, 
gives some slow-motion analysis of Hannes 


Schneider doing elementary techniques. 
teresting scenic shots. 


jumping. 
How To Ski, 16mm, sound, black and 
white, 1940. 1 reel, 11 minutes. 
Rental, $1.50-$2.50. Available: B. & 


It is primarily a teach- 
ing film with emphasis on the basic turns and 


VISUAL AIDS IN SKIING 


DONNA MAE MILLER 


University of Colorado 


F.C; E.K.S;1.C.8,; 1. P.C;P.C; 

U. W.F.; V.F.L; W. 0. G.; W.F.S. 
Men and women are shown boarding “Snow 
Train”; selecting equipment; doing mass exer- 
cises and practicing elementary techniques. 


motion and stop photography are used to em- 
phasize various phases of technique. (Pete 
Smith Specialty. ) 


Ski Thrills, color, 16mm, silent and 


cucit sound. 1 reel, 10 minutes, sound; 14 
A ski cable, ski trail, and ski jumps are shown. minutes, silent. Rental, $3.00 ($1.00 
It is a good interest film because of the actual silent). Sale, $85.00. Available: A. 
situation. 


Ski Flight, 16mm, sound, black and 
white. 1 reel, 10 minutes. Rental, 
$2.00. Lease, 2 weeks for $5.00; up to 
three years, $30.00. Available: T. F. 
F.S. 
Otto Lang demonstrates six fundamentals of 
skiing according to the Arlberg technique. 
The film is based on the principle of the fall 
line. Diagrams and medium shots in slow 
motion classify each action. 
Skiing Is Believing, 16mm, sound, black 
and white. 1 reel, g minutes. Rental, 
$2.00. Available: T. F. C. 
The film shows skiing enthusiasts board a 
snowtrain to their destination where they per- 
form many downhill runs. 

Skiing on Your Feet, 16mm, sound. 1 
reel. Rental, 5o¢. Available: W. F. S. 
The film shows Tyrolean scenery and expert 
skiers giving step by step instruction in skiing. 

Narrated by Andre Banich. 
Ski Revels, 16mm, silent, sound, 1939. 
1 reel, 10 minutes (sound); 14 minutes 
(silent). Rental, $1.00-$2.00. Avail- 
able: A. F.; B. & H.; C. F. L.; E. K. S,; 
F. Cs iss P. C. 
V. F. W. F. W.F.S. 
The film shows various forms of ski joring, 
jumping, downhill running. It is primarily 
an entertainment film. (Grantland Rice. ) 
Ski Rhythm, 16mm, sound. 1 reel. 
Rental, $2.00. Lease, 2 weeks for 
$3.00; up to 3 years, $30.00. Available: 
E.F. A; T. F.C; W.F.S. 
A scenic film in which Hannes Schneider 
leads a group in uphill and downhill skiing. 
There is no technique analysis but it is a 
good interest film. 
Ski Safari, 16mm, sound, black and 
white or colored, 1947, photographed 


The picture is made in Finse, Norway. It 
gives an exposition of championship skiing 
form, rhythm and timing. 

Snow Falls, 16mm, sound. 1 reel, 10 

minutes. Rental, $1.50. Available: 

F.C; £.C.8; 1.P.C: W. F. V. 

F. L. 
This film deals with ski instruction given by 
experts who demonstrate elementary and ad 
vanced techniques. Alpine scenes are the 
background for this film. 

Sun Valley Ski Chase, 8mm and 16mm, 

sound and silent versions, black and 

white, condition of film is new, 1947. 

1 reel, 10 minutes; 3 reels, 30 minutes. 

Rental, $1.65-$2.00 (1 reel), $4.50 (3 

reels). Sale (1 reel), 16mm sound, 

$17.50; 16mm silent, $8.75; 16mm 

short, $2.75; 8mm feature, $5.50; 8mm 

short, $1.75. Available: E. P.; F. A. 

P. C. 
The film shows a ski chase, the ski version of 
the hare and hound game. A _ world-cham 
pion skiier, Hannes Schneider, plays the 
“hare”, and takes a 60-second lead. The 
“hounds” then follow on the chase thru Sun 
Valley, exhibiting skiing technique. A comic 
character, on snow shoes, provides a subordi 
nate, humorous theme, and a surprise ending 
to the chase. While the film is largely for 
entertainment, it demonstrates an exciting 
game that can be played by a group of ad- 
vanced skiiers. 


SOURCES OF FILMS 
(Key to Abbreviations of Sources Listed) 
A. & B. 
Akin & Bagshaw, Inc. 
1425 William St., Denver, Colo. 
A. F. 


The film employs slow-motion photography 
| to make clear the importance of correct knee 
{ action. It is primarily an instructional film. 


and directed by Dr. Frank H. Howard. 
1 reel, 10 minutes. Rental, $1.50-$3.00. 
Sale, color, $85.00; black and white, 


Association Films 
(Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau ) 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


ale Learning To Ski, 16mm, silent. 1 reel, $22.50. Available: F. C.; F. 1; U. of B. & H. 
400 feet. Rental, $1.00. Available: Ks F..&. Bell and Howell Co. 
Cal. 


The film shows a trip to the ski areas of Sun 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago. 
Valley, Mt. Hood, Mt. Lassen and Yosemite. Bp F. 
There are sequences showing methods used in Brandon Films, Inc. 
cross country skiing, slow motion shots of 1700 Broadwav, New York. 
slalom racing and straight downhill skiing, (a). ; 
with emphasis placed on racing, jumping, Cosmopolitan Film Libraries 
slalom techniques. It is a teaching and enter 3248 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Ski Skill, 16mm, sound. 1 reel, 10 
minutes. Lease 2 weeks for $5.00; up 
to 3 years, $30.00. Available: T. F. C. Division of Teaching Aids 
This film shows experts demonstrating various 84 Exeter Si., Boston, Mass. 
aspects of skiing such as Christiania turns, LE. K. S. 
jump turns, trick jumps, long runs, etc. Slow Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. — 


Modern Ski Technique, 1931-35; 16mm, 
silent. 2 reels, 400 feet. Rental, $1.50- 
$5.00. Sale, $25 per reel. Available: 


The film depicts some of the best ski per- 
formers in action. Common errors in turns 
are analyzed. Skiing action is demonstrated 
by Otto Schneibs. The film is fully titled to 
explain how and how not to ski. 

Ski-Esta, 16mm, sound, silent, 1937. 

- 1 reel, 11 minutes. Rental, $1.25-$2.00. 


Educational Film Association 
Boston University 


Sale, $15.00-$27.00. Available: A. & 
B. & C. FF. E: 
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Kodascope Libraries Div. 

356 Madison Ave. at 45th St. 

New York. 

Eastern Pictures, Inc. 

Colorado Savings Bank Bldg. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
E. P.’S. 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. 

330 W. 42 St., New York. 
PAT. 

Fine Arts Theater 

Attn: George Kraska 

Norway Street at Mass. Ave. 

Boston, Mass. 
F.C. 

Film Center 

45 West 45th St., 

Films Inc. 

330 West 42 St., New York 18. 
G. F. D. 

Garrison Film Distributors, Inc. 

730 Seventh Ave., New York. 
H. L. 

Hawley Lord, Inc. 

61 W. 56 St., New York, 19. 

Institutional Cinema Service 

1560 Broadway, New York. 
& 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 

2408 W. Seventh St. 

ey Angeles 5, Calif. 


New York, 19. 


O. 
Oficial Films 


25 W. 45 St. 

New York, 19. 

Pathescope Company 

438 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
P.&S. 


Photo and Sound Company 
116 Natoma St. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
5 W. 43 Si., New York, 
New York. 
U. of K. 
University of Kansas 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Lawrence, Kans. 
U. W. F. 
United World Films, Inc. 
105 E. 106 St. 
New York 29. 
V.F.L 


Vesco Film Library 
116 Newbury St. 
Boston, Mass. 
W. F. S. 
Wholesome Film Service, Inc. 
48 Melrose St. 
Boston, Mass. 
WwW. O. G. 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 
35 W. 46 St. 
New York. 
- Or 
International Theatrical and Television 
Corp. 
25 W. 45 St. 
New York, 19. 


Thorndike — Manual of 
Bandaging, Strapping 
and Splinting 


Thorndike — 
Athletic 
Injuries 


By Avucustus Tuorno1ke, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Associate in Surgery, Harvard Medical School; Chief Surgeon to 
the Department of Hygiene, Harvard University 


New (2nd) Edition. The proper 
technics of dressing, bandaging and 
splinting, with stress on the need for 
effective results and consideration 
of the patient, are given in this man- 
ual. Emphasis is on the principles 
of support, elevation, immobiliza- 
tion and gentle compression, with 
technic explained fully. “This vol- 
ume will prove useful in correct 
treatment of all conditions requir- 
ing bandaging. Illustrations are 
profuse. Appropriate legends call 
attention to details which aid in 
exemplifying the principles of the 
illustrations.”—Northwest Medicine. 


New (2nd) Edition. 148 Pages. 
119 Illustrations. $2.00 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Diagnosis, prevention and treatment | 


of specific injuries incidental to ath- 
letics are covered in this helpful 


book. The nature and frequency of | 
injuries to the various parts of the | 
body are analyzed from the point of | 
view of a surgeon with wide experi- | 
ence in handling traumatic injuries | 
on the athletic field and through the | 
Anatomy | 
and physiology as related to physical | 
exercise are included. A useful com- | 


period of convalescence. 


panion volume to the author’s book 
described at the left. 


Third Edition. 243 Pages. 
114 Illustrations. $3.75 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Ten-Day 
FREE 
Trial Offer 


Yes, you can have and use this outstanding new 
ng book for ten days, at no cost or obligation. 
ee for yourself before you spend a penny why 
this is just the game book needed by recreation 
leaders of all types—teachers, parents, physical 
educators, playground supervisors, club directors. 
Based on sound educational principles, it meets a 
wide variety of situations in school, home, and 
community. Notable features: (1) Formations and 
action are carefully explained. (2) Grade place- 
ment, equipment, and playing area are all speci- 


| fied. (3) lilustrative material—photographs, dia- 


grams, charts, and music for singing games—is 
ample. (4) Three indexes—alphabetical, by type 
of and by grouping—facilitate use. 

The 322 pages in this book give you detailed 
instructions for over 300 games, plus a valuable 
discussion of the theory of play and how to or- 
ganize it for the greatest benefits. 


* Dramatic Games and Story Plays 
* Singing Games 
* Hide, Chase, and Tag Games 
Relays, Stunts, and Pyramids 
Ball Games 
Athletic Games 
Classroom Games 
Party Games 
Price, postpaid, $3.50 


About the Author — 

Dr. Carl A. Troester, Jr., is ideally quali- © 
fied to prepare this comprehensive manual. @ 
A former physical instructor. himself, he ® 
has also been Dual Professor of Education @ 
and Physical Education at Syracuse Uni- 4 
versity. He has had wide experience in e 
the fields of coaching, camping, and com- e 
munity recreation. 

e 


Write today on your — letterhead to 
Department ''G'', F. A. Owen Publishing 
Co., Dansville, N.Y. We will mail you a 
copy for your free trial. If this book 
doesn't meet your needs, return it without 
obligation. If — wish to keep the book, 
we will bill Sa in 30 days. Offer 
expires March 31, 1951 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


* Recent and readable publications 
—wWrite publisher directly for information 


HEALTH 


Physiological Hygiene. Cleveland P. 

Hickman. New York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 70 Fifth Ave. 557pp. $3.85. 

Third edition. 

Emphasis has been placed on the de- 
velopment of a sound motivation in students 
towards health problems. The students are 
taught to appraise them as new information. 
Every effort is made to stress the dependence 
of sound health practices upon structure and 
function of the student’s own body. The 
present edition gives considerable attention to 
recent advances. 

Twentieth Century Mental Hygiene. Mau- 

rice J. Shore. New York:  Sociai 

Sciences Publishers, 41 W. 47th St. 

1950. 444pp. $6.00. 

The book consists of six parts: New 
Directions in Mental Health; Mental Hy- 
giene; War and Its Effects; Mental Health 
and Science; Comparative Mental Hygiene; 
and, Mental Hygiene of the Normal. With- 
in each part, the 20 chapters of this volume 
treat interrelated topics intended to bring the 
worker up-to-date on salient problems in men- 
tal hygiene and medern methods of their 
treatment. 

The Mental Health Programs of the 

Forty-Eight States. A report to the 

Governors’ Conference. Chicago: The 

Council of State Governments, 1313 

E. 6oth St. 1950. 377pp. $4.00. 

In developing this study, the Council of 
State Governments worked directly thru the 
offices of the governors of the state with the 
full cooperation of the state departments 
and agencies responsible for the mental health 
programs and of individual hospitals for the 
mentally ill. The report discusses history and 
background, scope of the problem, legal as- 
pects, organization and administration, fi- 
nance, plant and equipment, personnel, care 
and treatment, and activities related to men- 
tal health and hospital programs. 

Design for Healthful Living. A Teachers’ 

Guide in Health Education, Physical 

Education, and Recreation for Elemen- 

tary and Secondary Schools. Published 

by West Virginia State Department of 

Education. 

A Guide for the Teaching of Healthful 

and Happy Living for Children in the Ele- 

mentary Graces. Division of Health, 

Physical Education, Recreation and 

Safety, State of Ohio. 1950. 

Health and Physical Education in Public 

Schools of Keritucky, published by depart- 

ment of education. 1950. 

Teacher Listen, the Children Speak. 

James L. Hymes Jr., New York: Com- 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


mittee on Mental Health, State Charity 

Aid Association, 105 E. 22nd St. 

1949. 47PP- 

This pamphlet was written to help make 
the teachers’ job more rewarding. The au- 
thor discusses some of the motivations under- 
lying everyday problem behavicr with a vicw 
toward helping the teacher to deal with 
these problems more effectively. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Sports Equipment., Selection and Care, 

by Virginia Bourquardez and Charles 

Heilman. New York: A. S. Barnes 

and Co., 101 Fifth Ave., 1950. 384 

pp. $5.00. 

This is a comprehensive book on con- 
struction, materials, standards, amounts need- 
ed, expected life, and proper care of clothing 
and equipment for 22 major and minor 
sports. 

The book provides authoritative, tested 
information for use by purchasing agents, 
physical education and recreation leaders, and 
sporting goods dealers. 

Athletics in Michigan High Schools. The 

First Hundred Years, by Lewis L. For- 

sythe. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

7o Fifth Ave. 1950. 336pp. 

This book, written by a past president of 
the Michigan High School Athletic Associa- 
tion gives the story of the beginnings, de- 
velopment, and administration of that or- 
ganization. 

The Art of Officiating Sports, by John W. 

Bunn. New York.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

70 Fifth Ave. 1950. 4oopp. $3.75. 

The author, with the assistance of a group 
of authorities in different sports, outlines a 
basic philosophy for officiating sports. He 
then applies the basic principles of this 
philosophy to the techniques of officiating 
baseball, softball, track, swimming, diving, 
tennis, volleyball, football, basketball, soccer, 
wrestling, hockey, lacrosse, and ski meets. 

Basketbali for Girls: Revised Edition by 

Wilhelmine E. Meissner and Eliza- 

beth Yeend Meyers. New York: 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 

1950. 94pp. $1.50 

Because of rule changes and subsequent 
essential changes in tactics and techniques, 
this book has been completely revised and re- 
written. Special material on the limited 
dribble is included. 


RECREATION 


Square Dances of Today and How To 

Call and Teach Them, by Richard Kraus. 

New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 101 

Fifth Ave. 1950. 144pp. $3.00. 

This is a how-to-do-it text on organizing 
and conducting a square dance program. It 


also offers new dance and instructional ma- 
terial to enrich and broaden programs for 
experienced dancers. Calling techniques are 
analyzed and explained. A bibliography of 
additional material and recordings is included. 
Creative Play Acting, by Isabel B. 


Burger. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 1950. 216pp. 
$3.00. 


This book is a practical and workable 
guide for the teaching of dramatics to young 
people. The creative approach is emphasized. 
Pointers on how to bring out the best abili- 
ties of each child, how to direct children so 
that they themselves select the best actors for 
the part, and how to put on a finished play 
that springs directly from the children’s own 
initiative. Many practical suggestions re- 
lating to productions are included and the 
appendix contains sources for material for 
dramatization. 

State Recreation, Organization, and Ad- 


ministration. Harold D. Meyer and 
Charles K. Brightbill, New York: 
A. S. Barnes Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 
1950. 280pp. $3.50. 


This book has been prepared to meet the 
demand for information on the interest and 
responsibility of state governments in recrea- 
tion. The authors set forth the issues and 
problems and establish sound procedures 
based on relatively new but tested experiences. 

R tion in California. State of Calli- 

fornia Recreation Commission, Sacra- 

mento. 1950. 197pp. $1.08 

This compilation of laws related to recre- 
ation has been found helpful by boards and 
executives of public and private recreation 
agencies and by attorneys of cities and 
counties. 

Junior Hi-Y Program Kit. National Com- 

mission on Junior Hi-Y Program Ma- 

terial. Tom Curtin, chairman. As- 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway, New 

York. 

This program kit is divided into three 
main areas; interpretation of the Junior Hi-Y; 
planning and organizing the program and; 
actual program suggestions and units covering 
a wide variety of areas. 


ADDITIONAL BOOK LISTINGS 


The Role of Exercise in Physical Fitness. 
An official statement National War Fitness 
Conference. 1943. Second printing. Wash- 
ington, D.C.. AAHPER. 1201 16th St. 
N.W. 1950. 8pp. 10¢. 

Sport Judo, by Charles Yerkos. 
burg, Pa.: Stackpole and Heck, Inc. Tele- 
graph Press Bldg. 1950. 172pp. $3.00. 

Time on Your Hands. Choosing and Using 
Recreation. Consumer Education Series, 
Unit No. 3. National Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1201 16th 
St. N.W. 1945. 122pp. 35¢. 

A Gwide for Instruction in Physical Educa- 
tion. Secondary School Grades 7-12. Boys 
and Girls. Curriculum Bulletin No. 11, by 
the State of Minnesota, Department of Edu- 
cation, Minneapolis: Syndicate Printing Co., 
501 Park Ave. 1950. 244pp. $1.00. 
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Dance to the exotic beat of 
the Gretsch Wigman Drum... 
A dynamic addition to the dance, the bold LIGHT AND STURDY 


rhythms of the Gretsch-Wigman drum will 
add color and excitement to your dance group. Weighs 23 ounces, has 3 ply laminated rock 


Originally designed for Mary Wigman to her maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in 
own specifications, it is still the choice of natural color, Head of speciaily selected real 
leading artists and the foremost schools in skin with bright nickel-plated straining hoop 
the country and eight nickel tensioning brackets. In order- 
Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic ing mention X4145 — Price $15.00 postage 
accompaniment, it lends itself to colorful in- extra, 
terpretations of modern, classical and onental LAMB’S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 
Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance drum 
singly or in pairs. Order 5250 at $2.25 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 


The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Vakers Since 1883 
218 South Wabash Ave jicage (4), Ml. 


Grantland Dice's 
Official Baseball Box. Score Book 


Here is the most talked-about book in the United States today for scoring 
baseball and softball. Professional scorers, newspaper sports writers, radio sports 
announcers and sports statisticians have called it the finest, most complete and up- 
to-date method for scoring ball games. You'll agree! When you see it you'll 
know why it has been chosen over other score books in the past three years for 
scoring the World Series games. 

This outstanding new score book makes scorekeeping “a snap.” On the first 
page you'll find a diagram of an actual ball game to show you exactly how to use this 
book to score. No more guesswork . .. no more making up your own symbols! 
On the next two pages of this big official score book, you'll find the complete base- 
ball rules for scoring, printed by special permission of Baseball Commissioner Albert 
B. Chandler. 

Twenty-five full games can be scored in this book, with a full statistical report 
of every game. The big 84 x 11 inch scoring forms are large enough to write in 
every ball, strike, foul, hit . . . in fact, everything that happens to a ball player 
when he goes to bat. You'll marvel at the completeness of these forms. There 
are spaces for 10 men . . . with spaces for substitutes in their proper batting 
order. That’s something no other score book has! And there are spaces for the 
won and lost record of every ae participating in the game. There’s an inning 
by inning y as the baseb ers give it... and a complete game 
summary with spaces for the names of the winning pitcher, losing pitcher, umpires, 
and dozens more . . . even the attendance, the weather, and the time of the game! 
You'll have every pertinent fact about the game right at your fingertips! 

That’s not all! On the last page, you ‘ll find a complete home-team season 
summary—an extra that you'll enjoy using. 

This book was designed with you in mind—for your lasting convenience and 
pleasure. The back is a hard, extra-thick chipboard substance to give you a firm 
writing surface. The book is spiral bound for complete flexibility; and every page 
is printed on heavy, 60 pound offset paper for smooth writing and durability. Best 
of all, this deluxe official baseball score book is yours for only $1.50! 


FREE PROOF OFFER 
Examine this big new score book in your own home. Mail the order form 
to us today. If you are not amazed and delighted . . if it’s not all we claim and 


more ... return it and we'll rush your money right back to you. You be the judge! 
Mail your order in NOW! 


WELLS PUBLISHING CO. 
Leonia, New Jersey 


Enclosed please find 


Address 
City and State 


Convention 
Health Program 


FLASH! The Health Education 
Division Program at Detroit will be 
Tops! Some of the highlights— 

The Elementary Health Education 
Section will present the philosophy of 
the elementary school health pro- 
gram, allowing the audience an op- 
portunity to ask questions of a panel 
of experts. 

The Secondary School Health Edu- 
cation Section will explain the nature 
and content of an adequate instruc- 
tion program for meeting the health 
needs of youth. 

The School and College Health 
Service Section will emphasize growth 
patterns of children and their rela- 
tion to health status. There will be 
an opportunity for small group dis- 
cussion. 

The College Health Education Sec- 
tion will present a panel discussion 
on how the group process can be uti- 
lized in training prospective teachers 
in health education. 

The Community Health Education 
Section announces the theme; “‘Set- 
ting our Sights for Teamwork and Ac- 
tion in School and Community Plan- 
ning.” 

The Safety Education Section will 
meet in two groups—elementary and 
secondary. The former will discuss 
the responsibilities of the physical 
education teacher in safety education 
and accident reporting systems. The 
latter will consider the methods of 
inclusion of safety education in the 
secondary school curriculum. A 
luncheon meeting has been arranged 
to consider problems of driver educa- 
tion. 

All the Health Division meetings 
are designed to present for consid- 
eration actual problems which you 
face in your daily work. Special care 
has been taken to provide an opportu- 
nity for group discussion and audi- 
ence participation, so you will have 
an opportunity to present your own 
problems. You can’t afford to miss 
any of these meetings! 


ARE YOU... 
graduating or moving this 
month? If so, don’t forget to 


notify the National Office. 
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In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mork of quality and unvarying 


performance. 


Another 
NISSEN 


ip First in 
TRAMPOLINING 


FOLDS—STORES EASILY 


ISSEN created America’s First Stand- 

ard Trampoline 10 years ago. Nissen 
has pioneered Trampoline structure and 
design ever since. Now, Nissen presents 
an even better Trampoline —- Model 
549-T, the latest of them all. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Trampoline Exclusively—Exclusively Trampoline* 


ve 200 A Ave., N.W. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


* Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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COLLEGE’ 


What It Takes to Win— 


RUPP’S CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL 


by Adolph Rupp, Head Coach of Basketball, 
University of Kentucky 


From pre-season training routines to intricate offensive and 


| defensive plays, this guide book completely covers the basketball 


scene. Practical chapters on: 

® Conditioning — Medical Examinations, practice periods. 

@ Fundamentals — Shooting, passing, dribbling, aggressive play 
and others. 

@ Offensive Play — Individual and team offense featuring dia- 
grams and Kentucky’s famous “Continuity Offense.” 

@ Defensive Play — Rules for defensive play for each position. 

@ Off-the-Court—Diet and training table, duties of a manager. 

Published 1948 53s” x 812” 
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Simplifies Teaching and Learning— 


PAR GOLF IN 8 STEPS 


by Joe Novak, President P.G.A., and Golf Coach, 
University of California (L.A.) 


Here is a textbook and guide that reduces golf instruction down 
to simple and easily understandable terms. Based on Novak's 


240 pp. text 16 pp. photos 


| more than thirty years’ experience as a golf pro, the book includes 
| material used by him with unprecedented success at U.C.L.A. in 


teaching groups of as many as 50 students at a time. 
The Novak system calls for only 8 steps — four in addressing 


| the ball and four in the swing. All golf shots are regarded as 


| Strategy,” 


| 70 Fifth Avenue 


basically the same, and all clubs —from putter to driver — are 
played fundamentally the same way. 

Eighty pages of carefully captioned and diagrammed photo- 
graphs, with Novak himself in the role of demonstrator, make 
this the best selection of golf instruction photos in print. 


Published 1950 80 pp. photos 5,” x8” 


Brings Wrestling Up to Date— 


WRESTLING, Intercollegiate and Olympic 


by Henry A. Stone, Associate Supervisor of Physical 
Education, University of California 


131 pp. text 


Revised in accordance with recent changes in Inter-collegiate 
rules and the Olympic code, the 2nd Edition brings the technique 
of wrestling up to date. 

The book is designed to serve as a basic text in courses on 
wrestling and as a guide for coaches and their squads. 

In presenting the topic of “Relation of Rules to Competitive 
the author draws a distinction between Initercol- 
legiate and Interscholastic regulations. 

Holds made obsolete by rule changes are eliminated and those 
made popular are introduced. 


Published 1950 323 pp. Illustrations 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL ine. 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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DISTRICT DATELINES 


“te News from districts and states 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


FIELD SERVICE COURSE 
IN HEALTH EDUCATION 


Tue University of Florida is offering, for 
the first time, a field service course in health 
education. This course is limited to senior 
students majoring in the field of health edu- 
cation and is the only one of its kind in the 
state. Students work in close cooperation 
with the university staff and the various field 
service organizations in the vicinity. 

Local health department training centers, 
the programs of voluntary health and welfare 
agencies and organizations, and other com- 
munity endeavors for the promotion of health 
and welfare of the public constitute the field 
work in which the students participate. This 
field service experience precedes the public 
school internship experience in which ll 
health education majors participate. 


BAIT-CASTING CLASS FIELD DAY 


Stupents in the bait-casting class in Florida 
schools have as part of their program a fish- 
ing field day at nearby lakes. The highlight 
of the trip is a fish fry with the morning’s 
catch being the main item on the menu. 
Such a trip was held on December 10 under 
the direction of Mr. Frank Philpott. E. E. 
Howard, acting infirmary head and ardent 
fisherman, accompanied the group to do a 
little fishing on his own and to take care of 
any student who hooked himself instead of a 


fish. 


MISSISSIPPI HOLDS 
BASKETBALL CLINICS 

Women’s basketball clinics and sports 
days are being held in each of the eight 
athletic regions of the state under the super- 
vision of the National Section Women’s Ath- 
letics, with the assistance of the Women’s 
National Official Rating Committee boards 
located at the University of Mississippi, Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, and Mis- 
sissippi Southern College. 


NEW HEALTH COUNCIL 


Tue recently organized School Health 
Council in Hattiesburg (Miss.), has ap- 
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proved the following projects for the forth- 
coming year: 

{1] ‘Those the teachers should work on— 
To correlate principles of nutrition 
in teaching. 

To make use of all available health 
materials. 

To be on the alert for health prob- 
lems. 

[2] ‘Those administrators should work 
on— 

To plan for a training school for 

janitors, 

To provide for staggered lunch pe- 

riods as needed. 

To add health books to all school 
| libraries. 

{3] Those all members should work on— 
To plan for screening examinations 
for all students. 

To make a survey of health re- 
sources. 

To offer first aid courses to parents 
and teachers. 

This council of thirty-five members meets 

every six weeks, 


PARENT STUDY GUIDE AVAILABLE 


Tue state office of the Mississippi Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers now has avail- 
able for sale at 35c each, the recently revised 
manual Education for Responsible Parent- 
hood for use with parent study groups. This 
manual includes three basic units: “Helping 
Children Grow Up Emotionally,” “Helping 
Children Understand Parenthood,” and 
“Helping Youth thru Adolescence.” A 
chapter on organization of study groups and 
an excellent bibliography of materials and 
films are also included. 


FOURTH ANNUAL VIRGINIA 
COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
Tue fourth annual conference for Health 
and Physical-Education Instructors and Re- 
lated Personnel in the Colleges of Virginia 
was held at Woodrow Wilson Education Cen- 
ter, Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 11 and 12. 
The conference this year was organized around 
the following three problems: 
Service courses in Health and Physi- 
cal Education—general development 
and also their relationship to the new 
state certification requirements. 
Professional training for Health and 
Physical Education—a study of the 
new certification requirements. 
[3] College Health Service—its function 
and place in the total college program. 
Thirteen colleges were represented at the 
conference with a total of 37 people in at- 
tendance. Out-of-state consultants were: 
William Hughes, Temple University; Mar- 
garet McCall, Alabama College for Women; 
Simon A. McNeely, US Office of Education. 


DISTRICT, STATE, SECTION EDITORS 
Central—Edwin R. Elbel 

Celorado—Aria Rosner 
lewa—William P. Happ 
Kansas—K. inney 
te—C. P. Blakeslee 
Missouri— William Gerber 
Nebraska—Hollie 
North . Rhonemus 


Delaware—Vincent E. Reill 
District if Malone 


Idaho—Margaret Coffey 
Montana—David Cole 

Oregon—Katherine Rahi 
Dale 


arolina—Taylor Dodson 


‘ennessee—Carri 
Texas—Kitty Wingo 
Virginie—Harold Jack 
Southwest—Margaret Klann 

Arizena—Katherine K 
Califernia—Arvid Pauly 
Nevada—Ruth Russel! 
New Mexi 


Dance—Shirley Gen’ 
NSWA—Ruth Schelliberg 


CONFERENCE OF VIRGINIA 
SUPERVISORS OF HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A MEETING of Virginia Supervisors of 
Health and Physical Education was held at 
Woodrow Wilson Education Center Friday 
and Saturday, December 8th and gth. Com- 
mittees were organized and the following 
problem submitted by the group were dis- 
cussed: 

Scheduling of pupils for instruction in 
health and physical education at the 
secondary level. 

Ways and means of improving health 
instruction. 

Procedures for grading pupils in 
health and physical education. 
Effective use of state physical achieve- 
ment tests at the elementary level. 
Criteria suitable for evaluating the 
work of the elementary classroom 
teacher in health and physical educa- 
tion, such criteria to serve as a guide 
to the teacher in evaluating her own 
progress. 

Development of Play Days and May 
Days. 

Simon A. McNeely, US Office of Educa- 
tion, addressed the group on “Health and 
Physical Education in Relation to the Emer- 
gency.” 
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Wyoming— 
Eastern—John N. Richards, Sr. ; 
o Maryland—Ethel E. Sammis 
Massachusetts—Mary J. Moriarty i 
New Jersey—Russell W. Neide 
New York—John H. Shaw 
e@ Pennsylvania—Eimer 8B. Cottrell 
se Rhode Island—John H. Osterberg 
Vermont—Peggy Jones 
West Virginia—Patrick Tork 
1; Wisconsin—Ernest J. Gershon 
Northwest—Margaret Coffey 
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¢ Florida—Janet Wells 
Wy, Georgia—Thomas E. McDonough ; 
Kentucky—C. W. Hackensmith 
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FAHPER 


Tue program for the first midyear meet- 
ing of the FAHPER held in Gainesville at 
the University of Florida Jan. 19 and 20, 
under the leadership of Margaret Weeks, 
president, had as its central theme “The Use 
of Progression for Better Instruction.” It was 
divided into three parts—the demonstrations 
of teaching techniques, meeting of the three 
sections in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, plus a meeting of the Women’s 
Section, and a dinner with Ed Stack, head 
professor, Safety Education, New York Uni- 
versity, as the main speaker. 

Demonstrations were given in Archery and 
Folk and Square Dance by the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School staff; in Modern Dance, 
Volleyball, and Stunts and Tumbling by the 
Florida State University faculty; in Golf, 
Tennis, Handball, and Bait Casting by Uni- 
versity of Florida instructors. The Physical 
Education Section was led by Howard Dan- 
ford of the Florida State University; the 
Health Section chairman was Louise Smith 
of the State Department of Education; the 
Recreation Section chairman was Dwight 
Hunter of the Alachua County Recreation 
Department. Mrs. Dorothy Hicks Thomason 
led the Women’s Section luncheon meeting. 


PROGRAM FOR MIDYEAR 
MEETING 


F.S.U. ACTIVITIES GET 
NATIONAL COVERAGE 


Parade Magazine will carry a cover picture 
of Olympic Gymnast Bill Roetzheim, a stu- 
dent at F.S.U., along with ja feature story 
about his gymnastic career. 

Fox Movietone News has made a 12-minute 
newsreel at F.S.U. entitled “Circus on 
Campus.” This film, released nationally, 
has also been made in eight foreign lan- 
guages. {See page nine, November Journat.| 


GIRLS’ BASKETBALL CLINICS 


Girts’ basketball clinics have been held in 
northern and central Florida under the aus- 
pices of the Tallahassee Board of Women Of- 
ficials, the Florida State University, the 
3ainesville Board of Women Officials, the 
University of Florida, and the Florida High 
School Athletic Association. F.S.U. con- 
ducted clinics in Tallahassee, Cross City, 
Graceville, Baker and Lake City. Another 
clinic was held at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


FLORIDA-ALABAMA SPORTS DAY 


Tue Women’s Recreation Association of 
Florida State University sponsored an Ala- 
bama-Florida Sports Day on Dec. 8 aud 9. 
Attending were Tampa University, Florida 
Southern, and Alabama College for Women. 
Included in the two-day program were con- 
tests in basketball, volleyball, bowling, arch- 
ery, softball, tennis, badminton, and table 
tennis; a campfire program at the college 
camp; a banquet and a special performance 
of the Tarpon Club, the student swimming 
organization. 


DADE COUNTY CAMPING PROGRAM 


Tue theme “A Classroom Becomes a 
Cabin” was carried out by the Dade County 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


[Fla.]} School Board when it used the Red- 
land School for its summer camp. 

The elementary building was quarters for 
the girls; the secondary building for the boys, 
the cafeteria for meals, the auditorium and 
playing fields were utilized and the pool at 
Homestead Airbase provided the children 
swimming facilities. More than 250 boys and 
gitls each week attended this successful expe- 
riment conducted for a six-week period. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


PENNSYLVANIA AHPER CONVENTION 


Tne twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held 
in the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Dec. 7, 8, 
and 9g, theme—‘Each One Reach One.” 
Among the outstanding speakers were Lewis 
R. Barrett, Consultant in Recreation and 
Outdoor Education AAHPER, Ruth Evans, 
Past President AAHPER, and the Honorable 
William C. Brown, Secretary of Welfare, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Honor Awards were presented to William 
L. Hughes, Temple University; Ruth G. 
Stevens, South Hills High School, Pitts- 
burgh; Muriel Leach, State Teachers College 
at West Chester; Edith Meyette, Academy 
Hill School, Erie; Arthur Gentile, John Bart- 
ram High School, Philadelphia; Gerhard N. 
Haverkotte, Pittsburgh Public Schools; and 
Charles W. Stoddard, Jr., the Pennsylvania 
State College. 

A Layman Honor Award was presented’ to 
the Honorable James H. Duff, Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for his 
outstanding interest in, and promotion of 
physical education and recreation, health and 
welfare of the citizenry of the Common- 
wealth. 

The 1951 officers are: President, Elizabeth 
Zimmerli, State Teachers College at Lock 
Haven; President-Elect, Emanuel Jacobs, 
Reading High School; Vice President, T. 'T’. 
Abel, Pittsburgh Public Schools; Secretary, 
Violet Baumgardner, John Harris High School, 
Harrisburg; Treasurer, Janet Lever, Philadel- 
phia Public Schools. 

The 1951 Annual Convention will be Dec. 
13, 14, and 15, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Convention Manager, C. Harold Schuler; 
Program Chairman, Grover Mueller; Exhibits 
Chairman, John Gaiger of Philadelphia. 
VERMONT COACHES 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 

Current officers of the Vermont High 


School Coaches’ Association are: President, 
Wm. J. Gaidys, Randolph; Vice President, 


Hazen Wood, Essex Junction; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, J. F. Lambert, Burlington; Representa- 
tives to the Headmasters’ club committees 
are: 

Baseball, H. Wood, Essex Junction. 

Basketball, L. R. Harvey, Montpelier; C. B. 

Williams, Bennington. 

Skiing, R. K. Lewis, Lyndon Center. 

Track, H. L. Smith, Burlington, 

A spring meeting of the organization will 
be held in Barre on March 10, 1951. 


FALL MEETING OF THE MAHPER 


Tue fall meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation was held on Nov. 13, at the 
Boston Teachers College. The theme of the 
meeting was “Plans and Programs in the 
New Gymnasium Building.” The speakers 
on the various phases were as follows: Charles 
R. Thibadeau, superintendent of schools, 
Belmont; Stephen Mahoney, director of rec- 
reation, Cambridge; ‘Thomas Hines, director 
of physical education, Brookline Public 
Schools; and Leslie W. Irwin, professor of 
health and physical education, Boston Uni- 
versity, 

The officers elected for 1950-51 were as 
follows: President, George Makechnie, dean, 
Boston University Sargent College; President- 
Elect, Helen Breivogel, Newton Public 
Schools; Vice President, Physical Education, 
Caryl Newhof, Smith College; Vice President, 
Health Education, Marion Cook, Wellesley 
College; Vice President, Recreation, Russell 
Urquart, Worcester YMCA; Secretary, ‘Mary 
J. Moriarty, Bridgewater State Teachers Col- 
lege; and Treasurer, Perry Bean, Wellesley 
Public Schools, re-elected. President Ma- 
kechnie announced that arrangements had 
been completed for coalition between the 
State Medical Association and the State 
Association HPER. 


SWIMPOSIUM HELD 

A SYNCHRONIZED swimming swimposium 
was held by the Wellesley College Swimming 
Club on Dec. 9. Swimming groups from 
several colleges were invited to participate and 
to discuss ideas and experiences in rhythmic 
swimming and water pageantry. 


RECREATION MEETINGS IN MASS. 

Tue 25th Annual Recreation Conference of 
the University of Massachusetts will be held 
at Amherst March 15, 16, and 17. 

The conference this year will be con- 
ducted on a workshop basis. Volunteer and 
professional leaders of public and private rec- 
reational agencies, clubs and groups will par- 
ticipate. Fields covered include archery, arts 
and crafts, community recreation, folk songs 
and dances, festivals, mountaineering, nature 
recreation, tennis clinic and winter sports. 
Write for hotel reservations to the Lord 
Jeffrey Inn, Drake Hotel or Mt. Pleasant Inn, 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Tue New Jersey Association for Health and 
Physical Education held its thirty-second an- 
nual convention at Asbury Park on Friday, 
Dec. 8, 1950. Bertha Lawrence, dean of 
instruction, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
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COMPOSED 
AND 
PLAYED BY 


Freda Miller 


SHEET MUSIC 
and 


RECORDS 


1. “Accompaniment for Dance 
Technique” 

An album of three 10-inch, unbreakable rec- 

ords (6 sides} including 16 p 

each in a different metre, style or tempo plus 

a suggested list of techniques suitable for 

each accompaniment. Price $10.00 


2. “Second Album for Dance” 


An cibum of three 10-inch unbreakable rec- 
ords (6 sides) including 4 Studies, each over 
three minutes long, as well as a complete six- 
minute Ballet, ‘The Fable of the Donkey” 


with costume sketches and suggesti for 
staging, plus a d list of techni 
suitable for each study. Price $10. 00 


3. Sheet Music 


a. Complete ballets, with suggestions for stag- 
ing, costumes and sets. 


b. Suites and single numbers, for improvisa- 
tion and performance. 

c. Music for 
record albums. 


classes, includi 


g above 


Send for complete catalogue. 


FROM EDUCATORS IN THE FIELD 
. These records fill a ee need 
in 1 the education dance field . 
MARTHA HILL, New York University, N.Y. 
. | have been using your records with 
much pleasure and success . . 
TAUBE M. SCHACHTER, 
Homemaking High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
. . . The records are excellent—exactly what 
| have been looking for for years . . .” 
ALICE B: GAHAN, 
Goodrich Social Settlement, Cleveland, Ohio 


Order Blank 


Enclose check, or school requisition to:— 


FREDA D. MILLER—8 TUDOR CITY PLACE— 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
3 Record Album + 1 _) Record Album = 2 
Complete Catalogue 
of Music and Records 


SEND TO: 


MUSIC For DANCE 
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was the keynote speaker. Her topic, ‘Mid- 

Century Challenge,” blended in with the 

theme of the convention, “Mid-Century 

Youth—A Challenge to Health and Physical 

Education.” Following the keynote address 

sectional meetings were held covering all 
| phases of health and physical education. 


| AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED 
_ PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Ar THE convention luncheon Bertha Law- 
| rence, dean of instruction, State Teachers 
| College, Trenton; Marion E. Purbeck, super- 
| visor of physical education, Public Schools, 
(Hackensack, and Robert Duncan, director of 
athletics, Westfield High School, Westfield, 
received the New Jersey Association for 
Health and Physical Education award for 
Distinguished Professional Leadership. 


| AWARD FOR 25 
YEARS OF WORTHY SERVICE 


|| Sixreen members of the New Jersey Asso- 
|' ciation received awards for 25 years of worthy 
| service. Receiving the awards were: Elizabeth 
| Adams, Neptune City; Gerald F. Bannigan, 
| Orange; Clair Burch, Jr., Jersey City; M. H. 
‘Catinon, Ridgewood; Richard Davis, Trenton; 

George Dochat, Rutgers; Thomas Donovan, 

Newark; Marjorie Fish, Trenton State Teach- 
| ers; Russell Gaston, Trenton; Elizabeth Gor- 
| manns, Hackensack; Celia Klingbeil, Pater- 
| son; Joseph Liddy, Newark; Arthur Lustig, 

Newark; Beatrice Pettengill, Rutherford; 
| Paul Shaffer, Camden, and Lincoln Tam- 
| boer, Woodbridge. 


| GERALD A. GARAFOLA NEW 
_ NJAHPE PRESIDENT 


Geratp A. GaraFoLa, assistant supervisor 
of physical education, Newark Public Schools, 
succeeds Dorothy Simpson of the New Jersey 
College for Women as President of the asso- 
ciation for the coming year. Clare E,. Guer- 
ber of Teaneck, was elected Vice-President. 


NEW YORK STATE 
1951 CONFERENCE 


THE 1951 conference of the New York 
State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation heid in Buffalo at the 
Hotel Statler January 24th-27th was an out- 
standing success. Lloyd O. Appleton was 
general chairman and Jeannette Saurborn, pro- 
gram chairman. 

The theme of the conference, 
Better Learning,” carried thru the entire 
sessions. Fifty-seven significant topics for 
discussion were agreed upon in advance and 
discussion leaders assigned to each. By pre- 
registration or on arrival delegates signed up 
for the group or groups of their choice. Each 
group was limited to 20 participants to in- 
sure effective action. 

The opening general session featured’ State 
Director Ellis Champlin’s keynote address, 
Chancellor T. Raymond McConnell of the 
University of Buffalo who spoke on the con- 
ference theme, “Toward Better Learning,” 
and the New Yosk State Commissioner of 
Education, Lewis Wilson, who spoke on 
“Toward Better Learning of American Dem- 


“Toward 


ocracy.” Greetings from the Fastern District 
were extended by Minnie Lynn, president of 
that organization. Guest speaker at the 
dinner-dance was Frank J. O’Brien, associate 
superintendent, New York City Schools. 


NEW WOMEN’S BUILDING 
AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Grounp was broken for a $2,350,000 
women’s building at Syracuse University, No- 
vember 15th. The building is designed to 
accommodate 4,000 students and will be 
completed by March, 1952. 


COLLEGE ATHLETIC 
DIRECTOR, NEWSPAPER COLUMNIST 


Ray Oostinc, Director of Athletics and 
Basketball Coach at Trinity College, has been 
signed by the Hartford Times to do a daily 
column on basketball. In conjunction with 
the Times and the City Recreation Depart- 
ment, Hartford has been sponsoring clinics 
aimed at the junior high level with Oosting 
and his varsity squad as leaders. 


SWIMMING COACHES AND 
OFFICIALS CLINIC 


Coacues Joe Clarke and Art Christ were 
hosts at Trinity's annual swimming clinic for 
state officials and coaches. Chief speaker 
at the affair was Robert Kiputh, nationally 
known Yale Coach. 


ASSN. OF NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES 


Tue University of Connecticut announces 
that E. George Van Bibber, director of the 
University School of Physical Education, has 
recently been elected President of the Asso- 
ciation of New England Colleges for Con- 
ference on Athletics; Van Bibber is also 
President-Elect of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation. 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Rosert Kipute and T. Erwin Blesh of 
Yale University announce a new pamphlet 
outlining the program of Physical Education 
at Yale. This program is designed to fill 
the need in public and private secondary 
schools for men trained to teach academic 
subjects and who can at the same time super- 
vise physical-education programs and coach 
athletics. 


MAINE AHPER ELECTS 


New officers include President—James H. 
Grooms, superintendent of recreation and 
parks, Auburn; Vice-President—Doris 
Fitz, Gorham State ‘Teachers; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Howard G. Richardson, state di- 
rector of physical education; State News Edi- 
tor—Donald W. Beals, supervisor, Sanford; 
Section Chairmen: Physical Education— 
Fred Kosiba, Deering High School, Portland; 
Driver Education—William Ledger, Portland 
Schools; Men’s Athletics—George Martin, 
South Portland High School; Girls’ Ath- 
letics—Eleanor Chambers, South Portland 
High School; Women’s Athletics—Morna 
Kimball, Cony High School, Augusta; Health 
Education—Ruth Clough, State Bureau of 
Health; Margaret McAuliffe, Cumberland 
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County Tuberculosis Association; Recreation 


—James Crain, superintendent of recreation, 
Portland. 


MAINE WOMAN PROMOTED 
TO LIEUTENANT COLONEL IN USAF 


Be.ievep to be the first WAF Officer so 
honored, Major Marian F. Allen of Farm- 
ington has been selected for promotion to 
permanent lieutenant colonel, USAF, the 
Defense Department recently announced. 
‘The Maine woman is commanding officer of 
the 3700th Women of the Air Force Train- 
ing Group at the Lackland Air Force Base, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Before her re-entry into active service in 
February, 1949, Major Allen was a member 
of the Columbia Senior High School faculty, 
South Orange, N.J. Previous to her earlier 
military service of eight years, she was Di- 
rector of Physical Education for Women, 
Farmington State Teachers College. She at- 
tended the State Teachers College; Arnold 
College, New Haven, Conn.; and holds a 
M.A. from Columbia University. 


FREE CLASSROOM AIDS 


Darry Council of Maine is sponsoring a 
rather complete series of free classroom aids 
for teachers and children. ‘This material chal- 
lenges child interest and is soundly pre- 
pared and arranged. 

It is the answer for alert teachers in Maine 
schools who are continually searching for 
materials which will make the learning activi- 
ties of children more interesting and mean- 
ingful. Harland A. Ladd, commissioner of 
education, recommends this material and 
urges its use for at least two reasons: (1) 
The close attention paid to scientific princi- 
ples of children’s growth and learning: (2) 
The emphasis given to the importance of 
milk as an essential food. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Tue officers for the Wisconsin Association 
for 1950-1951 are: President, Clarence V. 
Christensen, Beloit; Vice-President, Ruth 
Palmer, Kenosha; Secretary, Mary Dillon, 
Milwaukee; Treasurer, Leon Miller, La Crosse; 
Editor, Ernest J. Gershon, La Crosse; State 
Membership Chairman, Ernestine Troemel, 
Milwaukee; State Coordinator, Orlo Miller, 
Madison; National Membership Chairman, 
Ray Montieth; and Members-at-Large of the 
Executive Committee, John Anderson, Madi- 
son; Roger Morris, Antigo; Helen Munro, 
Superior; Helene Hansen, Platteville; and 
Elizabeth McGinness, Sheboygan. 
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OSHKOSH SEES ~ EDUCATION 
IN STORE WINDOW: 

PHysICAL at as a phase of education 
received much favorable publicity during 
American Education Week in Oshkosh, 
(Wisconsin). On one shopping nigi.:, about 
20 downtown businesses provided windows 
showing different phases of Pe Oshkosh 
physical-education program. A sixth grade 
group of 23 boys and girls demonstrated 
Mexican dances in a large furniture store 
window. The dancing was advertised as “‘a 
physical-education activity illustrating a cor- 
relation with music, art, and reading within 
a social studies unit on Latin American Coun- 


tries.” During the dances, a tape recording | 


was made by Al Sampson of WOSH, in 
which he interviewed Mrs. Grace Weinzierl, 
classroom teacher of the participants, Mrs. 


Wilma Smith, supervisor, Elementary Phys- | 


ical Education, and Roy B, Moore, director 
of physical and health education. 

Questions and answers about the total phys- 
ical-education program and short interviews 
with each participant were broadcast the fol- 
lowing afternoon under the sponsorship of 
the furniture store. 


TAKES PART IN 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Cuartes C. Cowett, professor in the 
charge of Graduate Curriculum Physical Edu- 
cation for Men, Purdue University, partici- 
pated in the National Conference on Physical 
Education in Elementary Schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 10-17. Findings of the 
conference will be available in published form 
soon. 


IU ADOPT STANDARD UNIFORMS 


FRESHMAN majors in the School of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation at In- 
diana University (Bloomington,) can be 


identified now as for the first time a standard - 


uniform has been adopted. The men are 
wearing reversible “T” shirts, white outside 
and blue inside, red gymnasium trunks with 
elastic waist bands and long trousers of blue 
twill with a white stripe down the side. The 
long trousers are especially useful for appara- 
tus work, wearing outside on cold days and 
for practice teaching The instructors have 
adopted a uniform of a white “T”’ shirt with 
red lettering and grey twill pants with red 
stripes. 


INSTRUCTOR AT NORMAL COLLEGE 


AssistinG in the teaching of the dance 
and rhythmic work, Marguerite de Anguera 
is a part-time instructor in physical education 
at the Normal College of io merican Gymnas- 
tic Union of Indiana University (Indian- 
apolis). Miss de Anguera received a B.A. 
degree from Barnard College. 


DEVELOP COURSE OF STUDY 


Stx members of the faculty of the School 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
of Indiana University are serving as members 
of the Indiana state course of study com- 
mittees. J. Keogh Rash, Malcome McLel- 
land and C. Wesley Dane are working on 

[Continued on page 


STANDARD JERSEY KNIT 


Famous for Long Wear. Knit of 
Two Ply Fine Combed Yarn in 
Fast Vat Colors Copen, 
Royal, Scarlet, Green 

Sizes 22 to 46 
147 Skirtless 1497 Front Skirt 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
Vat Dyed Copen, Royal, Scarlet 
Sizes 24 to 42 
30 Skirtless 
Oxford Gray 
Sizes 24 to 42 
20 Skirtless 


Send for Complete Catalog 


of Swim Accessories 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 
1140 Broadway New York 1, N. Y. 
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No nails . . . Supports over 250 Ibs. 
Chromium plated over steel. 


Fits in Doorway 


Put up quickly in any doorway measuring 
22” to 36”. Install at any height desired. 


AVAILABLE AT LEADING SPORTS 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


For particulars write 
OLYMPIAN"INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. * Chicago 30 


over 60 years of experience 
in functional design and 
superior craftsmanship. 


Write Dept. P50 for New Catalogue 


1612 Broadway, at 49th Street, New York 
Agencies in Principal Cities 
New York + Boston + Chicago 


los Angeles + Hollywood + San Francisco 


| {Continued from page 59) 
| the committee developing a course of study 
| in Health Education for the Indiana Ele- 
| mentary and Secondary Schools. Karl Book- 
| walter, Mrs. Clara Hester and Mrs. Constance 
| Zimlich are members of the committee 
| developing a course of study in Physical 
Education for the Indiana Elementary 
Schools. Robert Yoho, director of the 
Division of Health and Physical Education 
| of the Indiana State Board of Health, (Indian- 
|‘ apolis) is in the charge of the development of 
the courses of study. 


_ UI TERRAPIN WINS SWIM MEET 


| Twetve Terrapin members representing 
the University of Illinois drove to MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois, Saturday morn- 
ing, Dec. znd, to attend a meet sponsored 
by the swimming club of that school. The 
| students were accompanied by Mary Gray 
and Mrs. Doris Layson Bullock, faculty 
| members. Bradley College of Peoria and 


Washington University of St. Louis were 


|| tepresented at the conference. 


| The conference program offered organized 
competition and a demonstration in syn- 
chronized swimming techniques by each 
school. Final scores found the Terrapins on 
| top with a winning score for U of I of 47¥2 
points. Washington U followed with 40%. 
| MacMurray placed 3rd with 36, and Bradley 
| trailed with 22 points. 


| UI PLANS JANUARY 
| SWIMMING CLINIC 


Tue Terrapin Club, honorary swimming 
organization for University of Illinois under- 
| graduate and graduate women, sponsored a 
| swimming clinic on Jan. 12, 13, 14, 1951. 
| Mid-west high schools, colleges and organiza- 

tions interested in aquatic problems attended 

sessions on swim clubs, water shows, syn- 
chronized swimming competition, accompani- 
ments, strokes, and stunts, a report on the 
| 1951 Women’s National Aquatic Forum, and 
a splash party. 


UI PLANS BASKETBALL CLINIC 


| Tue Eastern Illinois Board of Women 
| Officials is sponsoring a basketball clinic 
on Saturday, Feb. 24, at Bevier Hall, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The morning session will 
| deal with problems of interest to the teacher 
| of girls basketball. The afternoon will be 
| devoted to the official's problems including 
tules discussions, demonstration officiating, 
and discussion of officiating techniques. 
The board will be giving exams for national 
official ratings in basketball, the week of 
March 12. Attendance at the clinic is re- 
quired for those planning to take these 
examinations. 


| RECREATION CLASS GIVES 
PARTIES TO CONVALESCENT 


Unper the leadership of Carita Robertson, 
assistant professor, Physical Education for 

| Women, the coeducational class Social Rec- 
| reation at the University of Illinois, has been 
conducting social hours in hospitals, sani- 
toriums, and gatherings where assistance has 

| been requested. It is the aim of the class 


of 50 members to give each student the 
responsibility for at least one true social 
occasion, within a 5o-mile radius of Urbana. 


BASKETBALL CLINICS S.1.U. 


BASKETBALL Clinics have been held in three 
high schools of Southern Illinois this fall 
under the direction of Lura Evans, chairman, 
Southern Illinois Board of Women Officials, 
to present basketball techniques and teaching 
progressions that would be valuable to both 
teacher and student. 


COURSE IN SUPERVISION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AT S.L.U. 

Tue Department of Physical Education at 
Southern Illinois University is offering a course 
in Supervision of Physical Education to major 
students. The course is designed to give phys- 
ical-education majors an understanding of 
supervisory techniques and practices. It is 
hoped that this will develop greater interest 
in the elementary school physical-education 
program on the part of physical-education 
teachers, administrators, and classroom 
teachers in the field. This class is taught by 
Margaret Latchaw, supervisor of Physical 
Education at the University Laboratory 
School. 


ILLINOIS DOCTORS BACK 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Tue Educational Committee of the Illinois 
State Medical Society advises parents of the 
need for their children to participate in pro- 
grams of physical education. Children should 
receive a thorough physical examination by a 
competent physician and then be enrolled 
in a suitable activity in the physical-education 
program. Such a procedure offers a challenge 
to school administrators, communities and 
physical educators to have a program of 
activities that will meet the needs of all the 
pupils. 


OHIO ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Tue Ohio Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation endorsed the fol- 
lowing projects for 1950-51: (1) To cooper- 
ate with the State Department of Education 
in the promotion of elementary workshops 
in health and physical education, and (2) To 
continue the sponsorship of an elementary 
workshop in physical education in conjunction 
with the annual meeting. 

Olive Ewan, supervisor, Elementary Phys- 
ical Education, Cincinnati, was elected to 
represent the state association on the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the AAHPER. Fred 
Cameron, health coordinator, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, and Katherine Ruh, Bowling 
Green, were elected to the Council of the 
Mid-West Physical Education Association. 
Edwina Jones, supervisor, Physical Education, 
Cleveland, was appointed as State Chairman 
on International Relations. 

The OAHPER is now operating under a 
new constitution which was revised and 
approved at the annual meeting held in Akron, 
Ohio, on Feb. 25, 1950. 


HEALTH EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


A two-pay work conference for teachers 
in the elementary schools, with representation 
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from the public and parochial schools of the 
City of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
was conducted at the University of Cincin- 
nati, Dec. 1, and 2, 1950. Leadership and 
resource personnel included local, state, and 
national specialists. All teachers and leaders 
were assigned to groups according to indicated 
grade level interests from kindergarten thru 
the eighth grade. Outstanding addresses were: 
Fred Hein, health education consultant, 
American Medical Association, on “Teaching 
Is as Pupil Does”; Elizabeth Avery, Health 
Education Consultant, AAHPER, “Do We 
Choose Our Materials Wisely”; and, Robert 
Yoho, director of health and physical educa- 
tion, State Board of Health, Indiana, entitled, 
“Techniques for Motivating the Instructional 
Program at the Elementary Level.” The 
chairman of the workshop was Helen Norman 
Smith, Professor of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


Tue Franklin County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Department of 
Physical Education, Women’s Division, Ohio 
State University, sponsored a Physical-Educa- 
tion Workshop on Nov. 17-18, 1950. Friday, 
Nov. 17th, was devoted to Physical Educa- 
tion for Elementary-School Children. Par- 
ticipants were assigned to groups for 
observation of physical education classes and 
a discussion of problems and philosophy. 

Saturday, Nov. 18 was devoted to Physical 
Education for Junior and Senior High School. 
The program consisted of: “A Philosophy for 
Physical Education,” by H. Gordon Hullfish; 
“What Is a Well-Rounded Program,” by Ann 
Paterson; “Participation and Leadership E 
rience in Modern Dance,” by Helen Alkire; 
“Social Dance,” by Mary Jane Draper; “Square 
Dance” by Dorothy Wirthwein; participation 
in a sample session where many activities are 
carried on simultaneously, by Naomi Allen- 
baugh; and “Discussion on Mixed Activities” 
by Lucille Burkett and Lewis Hess. An 
exhibit on books, materials and equipment 
was planned and arranged by Margaret Ogan 
Young and Helen May Flory. 

CLEVELAND PUBLISHES 
NEW LEAFLETS 

Tue Cleveland Division of Health is 
distributing two attractive, illustrated leaflets. 
The larger of the folders describes the work 
of the bureaus and subdivisions while the 
theme of the smaller leaflet is “Cleveland 
brings its services to you.” The locations 
and functions of the city’s seven health 
centers and five child welfare clinics are 
given, and emphasis is placed upon the 
neighborhood character of these branch units. 


DEDICATE NEW BUILDING 


Tue new men’s health and physical edu- 
cation building at Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio, was formally dedicated on Satur- 
day, Dec. 2, 1950. The dedicatory address 
was given by D. Oberteuffer, chairman, Men’s 
Physical Education, Ohio State University. 
This new building provides for a complete 
program of health, physical education, rec- 
reation, and athletics. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


SAFETY EDUCATION IN NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico’s schools are becoming in- 
creasingly aware tHat they can and must do 
something about New Mexico’s very high 
accident rate. More and more systems are 
emphasizing safety education from the first 
to the twelfth grades. Santa Fe schools have 
received for the second year a citation from 
the National Safety Council for their excel- 
lent program. Also receiving citations from 
the council this vear are 10 Carlsbad schools 
and Mesa Elementary School of Los Alamos. 
Nearly 40 high schools are giving driver 
training instruction, using the standard AAA 
course with dual-control cars. 


TENNIS COACH AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 

Tue University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, has employed Steve Vidal, a former 
student of the university and of the University 
of Arizona, as tennis coach. Mr. Vidal, 
former singles champion of New Mexico, is 
now co-holder of the doubles title. When 
not coaching or playing tennis he is a prac- 
ticing attorney. 


NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


New Mexico is proud of having exceeded 
its quota for national membership, and of 
being next high to California in the South- 
west District in total membership. As of 
Nov. 1 we had an enrolment of 166 mem- 
bers. 


WESTERN’S AQUA PARADE TO TOUR 


Prans are being made by New Mexico 
Western College, Silver City, to take their 
second annual Aqua Parade on a spring and 
summer tour this year. The first edition 
last year created quite a stir in this desert 
state. About 50 performers will be in the 
troup. If interested in being included in the 
tour, write “Publicity Department, New 
Mexico Western College, Silver City. 


OREGON HEALTH CARD REVISED 


Tue Oregon School Health Record Card 
has been revised and will be in use in schools 
thruout the state, with the exception of the 
city of Portland. ‘The revised card includes 
changes and additions which should greatly 
increase its effective use by all teachers in 
their health or educational guidance of pupils. 

The work of revision was a project of the 
Joint Staff Committee and Advisory Council 
of the Joint Staff Committee, the coordinat- 
ing bodies of the State Board of Health, 
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Don’ let ATHLETE'S Foor. 
Bench YOUR Players! 
ALTA co MORE 
“UY EFFECTIVE 
In baseball, track, swim- 
ming and eny sports com- 
petition, HEALTH Y 
teams are WINNING 
teams. ONE member with 


painful, distracting Ath- 
lete’s foot can impair the 


} efficiency of your entire 
} team. 
Program for A 
FOOT Control 
1, ALTA-CO POWDER 
. for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon of 
water kilis common Athlete's Foot fungi 
in fess than a minute! Non-irritating; 
harmless to towels. Easily tested for proper 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


2. ALTACO FOOT POWDER 

. for dusting, gives Protection 
against re-infection. thes while drying 
between toes in shoes and socks, this po- 
tent but gentle fungicide does its work 
where Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 
for your daily, systematic washing of 
shower room floors. In economical solu- 
tion (1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal 
and bactericidal, _ giving your floors the same 
you be taken 
by « each user of your facilities. 


Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
"Athlete's Foot—A Public Health Problem” 


Swing-Right 
Budget-Right 


SCHOOL GOLF EQUIPMENT 


Out ded, | 


4 and worn golf 

t can hamp dents’ swings 
and distort shot results, in spite of good 
teaching techniques. But you needn't let 
high prices for new equipment stymie your 
school golf program. Just put Betty 
Hicks-endorsed clubs and balls on your 
shopping list! 

Be ready for spring semester tee-time. 
Write now for descriptive price lists on 
all Betty Hicks Golf Products, including 
plastic practice balls, durable regulation 
balls, school golf bags, Betty Hicks irons 
and woods, and the 1951 revision of Betty 
Hicks’ Target Golf game. 

Or write anytime to make use of our 
free consultant service on any school golf 
problem. 


BETTY HICKS GOLF PRODUCTS COMPANY 


454 Linden Avenue 
Leng Beach 12, California 


—— Please send me descriptive eaten lists 
for Betty Hicks Golf Produc 


—— Please send me a si order 
fit my t. | have 
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{Continued from page 61) 
State Department of Education, State System 
of Higher Education and various other pro- 
fessional and voluntary associations of health 
and education. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 

Hotel 1951 Des Moines, 

Monday morning, April 2, 9:30. 
Presiding: Ruth Campbell, President— 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
Committee Reports. 

Monday afternoon, April 2, 2:00. 

Presiding. Catherine Snell, Chairman of 
Local Arrangements—Drake University, 
Des Moines. 
[1] Speaker: Wilma Haynes, Head, 
Physical Education Department—Ste- 
phens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
Topic: Public Relations. 
{2} Panel Discussion: Leader; Mabel 
Lee, Head, Women’s Physical Education 
Department—University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 
Topic: Recruitment of Major Students. 

Monday evening, April 2, 8:00. 

Films: Preface to a Life and Emotional 
Health. 

Tuesday morning, April 3, 9:30-11:45. 
Presiding: Margaret G. Fox, Vice President 
—State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
g:30-10:10 Speaker: Dr. James F. Maddux, 

Psychiatric Consultant—U. S. Public 
Health Service, Region VII, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
Topic: Mental Health of the Teacher. 
:15-11:00. Workshop. 
Section I. Discussion Leader: Dorothy 
Pulley. 
Consultant: Dr. C. C. Graves, Director 
of Mental Institutions, Board of Control, 
Des Moines, Towa 
Sect.on If. Discussion Leader: 
Consultant: Mrs. Helen Doyle, Psychi- 
atric Social Work, Consultant Mental 
Health Division, United States Public 
Health Service, Region VIII, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
Section III. Discussion Leader: 
Consultant: Mrs. M. Opal Fore, Psy- 
chiatric Social Worker, Iowa Mental 
Health Authority, Des Moines, Iowa. 
11:10-11:45 Resume. 

Tuesday afternoon, April 3, 2:00, Drake Uni- 
versity. 

Presiding: Grace Rhonemus, Member-at- 
Large, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. 
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Speaker: M. Gladys Scott, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Topic: Demonstration of Skill Tests. 
Tuesday evening, April 3, 7:00. 
Presiding: Olive M. Young, Secretary- 
Treasurer, State Teachers College, Man- 
kato, Minnesota. 
Toastmistress: Gertrude M. Baker, Head, 
Women’s Physical Education Department, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Speaker: Helen G. Irwin, First Vice Presi- 
dent, Federated Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. 
Topic: Citizenship 


Responsibilities of 
Women. 


NSWA NEWS 


WISCONSIN APPOINTS DISTRICT 
COMMITTEES 


In Wisconsin the NSWA is divided into 
six districts and each district has two or three 
members on the planning committee. Mem- 
\bership on district committees as sent in by 
Gelinda Vescolani, state representative for 
Wisconsin, is as follows: District 1—Muriel 
Graham, Spooner, Helen Munro, Superior; 
Mary Louise Juneau, Antigo; District 2— 
Pauline Gaertner, Appleton; Gretchen See- 
bert, Oshkosh; Virginia Frank, Green Bay; 
District 3—Florence Prybylowski, La Crosse; 
Jeanne Rehwinkle, Tomah; District 4—Betty 
Lou Ackermann, Manitowoc; Mildred Vander- 
hoot, Manitowoc; District 5—Jean Foss, Be 
loit; Eldeen Kunde, Racine; District 6—Dor- 
othy Weisel, Milwaukee Downer; Jane Whit- 
ney, Milwaukee Public Schools; Althea Heim 
bach. Milwaukee Downer. 


NSWA LEGISLATIVE BOARD MEETS 


Mempers of the Legislative Board of N. 
S. W. A. met at the Henry Hudson Hotel in 
New York City on Dec. 28 and 29. Pre- 
siding at these meetings was Laurie Camp 
bell, chairman of the section, Others present 
were Josephine Fiske, chairman-elect; Dorothy 
Humiston, secretary; Dorothy Mohr, treasurer; 
Dorothy Pulley, Marjorie Hanson, Ethel Klo- 
berg, district representatives; Rachel Bryant, 
Consultant on Physical Education and 
Women’s Athletics of the AAHPER; Natalie 
Smith, Jean Homewood, Norma Leavitt, 
Marion Purbeck, Marjorie Fish, committee 
chairmen; Irene Clayton, representative from 
N.A.P.E.C.W., and Ruth Schellberg, Jour- 
nat. Column Editor. 

In addition to reports from standing and 
special committees the following items were 
considered at the meetings: 

Report on Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 
Revision of Operating Code. 

Sports Film Strips. 

Functions of the N.S.W.A. Executive 
Secretary. 

Detroit Convention Program. 
Relationships with N.F.H.S.A.A. 
Timing of Sports Publications. 
Translation of rules for foreign coun- 
tries, 


The next meeting of the legislative board 
will be held in Detroit during the National 
Convention of the AAHPER. 


BASKETBALL CLINIC IN VIRGINIA 


Karuerine Macponarp, State Represent- 
ative from Virginia, writes of a basketball 
clinic held at Roanoke College on Dec. 2 and 
of ratings to be held in the state in February 
and March. Frances Ramser is state basket- 
ball chairman. 


KANSAS COLLEGES 
HOLD SPORTS DAY 


From Kansas, Jeanne Galley reports a 
Hockey Sports Day including hockey movies 
and an exhibition of the 7-man game held in 
conjunction with the state A.F.C.W. con- 
vention held at the University of Wichita in 
November. 


SPORTS CHAIRMEN IN WYOMING 


Marco LyrrLe writes that Wyoming is 
planning a basketball play day and that sports 
chairmen from Wyoming are Sally Jeffrey, 
hockey; Rayma Annala, tennis; Marilyn Flint, 
basketball; Dorothy Franz, volleyball; Helen 
Newland, golf; Hester Talbott, softball. 


NEW JERSEY HOLDS MEETING 


Tue New Jersey Committee of the NS. 
W.A. held a section meeting on Dec. 8 during 
the convention of the New Jersey Association 
for Health and Physical Education. 

The N.S.W.A. meeting theme was “Youth 
—and Its Parents—Present a Challenge.” A 
panel discussion, led by Margaret Millar, New 
Jersey representative of N.S.W.A., was_par- 
ticipated in by six high-school students and 
six members of parent-teacher associations, 
selected to represent the five N.J.A.TEP E.R. 
districts and the private schools of New 
Jersey. ‘Topics related to pertinent problems, 
were presented. A board of “experts” in 
health and physical education—E. Elizabeth 
Adams, Grace E. Jones, Marion E. Purbeck, 
Gertrude Swift Rogers, and Mazie V. Scanlan 
—answered the questions and discussed the 
problems. Evelyn Crowell summarized the 
meeting. 

The New Jersey Athletic Association for 
Girls held its first annual business meeting 
during the convention. 


NSWA STATE 
BASKETBALL COMMITTEE 


Tue members of the Illinois State Basket- 
ball Committee are: Jean Carlson, Moline 
Senior High School, Moline; Rosemary Davis, 
I.S.N.U., Normal; Julia Foster, High School, 
Alton; Marian Kneer, East Peoria High 
School, East Peoria; Doris Jean Layson, 
University of Illinois, Urbana; Doris Mounts, 
East Richland High School, Olney; Amerlia 
Price, Girls’ Latin School, Chicago; Marcella 
Roberts, Frances Shimer College, Mount 
Carroll; Nell Smith, Marion Township High 
School, Marion; Janette Sayre, Lake Forest 
High School, Lake Forest; Josephine Walker, 
Elementary Schools, Oak Park; and Rachel 
Benton, Northwestern University, chairman. 


{Continued on page 64] 
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Yu Products 


Write Directly to Manufacturer Concerning Products 


Game-time announces a new 32- The Hillyard Chemical Company 


page catalog covering its com- has prepared a 43-page, two- 


plete line of recreation equip- 
ment for schools, parks, play- 
grounds, gyms, athletic fields, and 
homes. Printed in two-colors, the 
catalog has photographs and full 


color booklet as a guide for the 
treatment of all building surfaces. 
This catalog was designed to give 
builders, building planners and 
operators, and maintenance men 
descriptions of all pieces avail- help in choosing the best in labo:- 
able, including many new items. saving products to cut costs up 
The catalog also introduces a to 50%. Every maintenance prob- 
new free playground planning lem from ceiling to floor is cov- 
service. ered in this free booklet. 

A copy of this catalog can be A copy of this catalog is avail- 
obtained by writing to Game- able by writing to the Hillyard 
time, Inc., Dept. P. E., Litchfield, Chemical Company, Dept. P. E., 
Michigan. St. Joseph, Missouri. 


NSWA GUIDES 


50c EACH 


1949-51 Aquatics, Winter Sports and 
Outing Activities Guide 

1950-51 Basketball Guide 

1950-52 Tennis-Badminton Guide 

1950-52 Field Hockey-LaCrosse Guide 

1950-52 Individual Sports Guide 

1949-51 Recreational Games—Volley 


Ball Guide 
1950-52 Soccer-Speedball Guide 
1951-52 Softball—Track and Field Guide 
SCORE BOOKS AND TECHNIQUE CHARTS 


NSWA—1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Made of ’’Celenese Rayon” Jersey 
Children sizes 4-12 
Adult Sizes 12-14, 16-18 


Colors: Black, Pink, Yellow, Aqua, Red; | 

Green, Copen and Royal Blue. 
Price $4.95 
Send for our free Catalog! 


American Playground Device 
Company has designed an All- 
American uniform hanger. This 
hanger accommodates all of the 
player's football, basketball, or 
baseball gear. The storage bars 
and loops are engineered to han- 
die in minimum space, every item 
of football equipment, the bulki- 
est of uniforms, with each unit 
arranged for faster, more thor- 
ough and more sanitary drying. 

Complete information can be 
obtained by writing to the Ameri- 
can Playground Device Company, 
Dept. P. E., Anderson, Indiana. 


12 


Come 


The W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. has 
announced a new cork center, 
cord wound, rubber covered !2- 
inch softball, the JC 12. This ball 
is a companion of the Voit kapok 
center softball, and is comparable 
in price and performance charac- 
teristics. Although kapok cen- 
ters are most generally used in 
softballs, in the minds of some 
users cork centers give certain 
advantages over kapok. 

For complete information write 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Dept. 
P. E., 1600 East 25th Street, Los 
Angeles California. 


RECREATION 


magazine 


REPORTS recreation activities, news 
DISCUSSES recreation philosophy 
GIVES new program ideas 


KEEPS the recreation worker 
up-to-date 
Enter your subscription NOW. 


Send for a sample copy to 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASS'N. 


315 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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Health, Physical Education, Recreation i 


MADE STRONGER .. . TO LAST 
LONGER .. . AND COST LESS! 


Yes, the true test of towel economy is determined by cost-per-use. 
And in McArthur school towels, designed especially for schools, the 
use of highest quality cotton two-ply yarns, double thread weave, 
means longer life, better service, increased sanitation. We will be 
pleased to furnish comglete information on the McArthur School 
Towel Plan for your school. Writer today! 


GEO. Me ART Hi UR BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 50 Hedley Place, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


[Continued from page 62} 


OREGON COLLEGES PLAY N N $10.50 
VOLLEYBALL Doz.* 


Helen Fabricius, State Representative from 
Oregon, writes that the Oregon College of Red, Green, Orange, Blue, 
Education at Monmouth was the host school Yellow & Maroon 
at a volleyball play day on Saturday after- Sturdy Fabric, Well Made, 
noon, Dec. 2. Teams came from Vanport Color-Fast 
College, Reed College, Lewis & Clark Col- 
lege in Portland, Pacific University at Forest S. D. KISCH, INC. 
Grove, Linfield at McMinnville, Willamette 
University at Salem, and George Fox College 47 West 56th St. 
at Newberg. Altogether over 100 girls par- N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
ticipated. This group of colleges along with *Ad eae 
Marylhurst College has organized play nights Add 254 for shipping. 


in swimming, table tennis, badminton, and 


days in volleyball | Barbara Mettler School 


CONNECTICUT HOLDS CLINIC 
FOR INDUSTRIAL TEAMS 

The Women’s Division of the Industrial 
Recreation Federation held a basketball clinic 
at the New Haven YWCA to give the girls in 
industry a better knowledge and understand- 
ing of the N.S.W.A. basketball rules. All 
prospective tearns, their coaches and cap- 
tains, were invited to come to the clinic. 
“ Mary Benevento, chairman of the Connecti- 2 
cut Board of Women’s Officials, demonstrated women, men, children 
the fouls most often committed and those 
most frequently misunderstood. Virginia 


| DANCE 
Hagearty is State Representative for New | Rock Ridge Farm, Meredith, N. H 
Jersey. 


® summer course 1951 

® July - August 12 

technique 

performance 

composition 

music 


professional and 
recreational courses 
resident and day students 
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Proved in 


games a year! 


VOIT BASKETBALLS 


FIRST 
in performance. 
FIRST 
in long playing life on 


every surface. 


FIRST 
in thrift. 


FIRST 
in 100,000 U.S. schools 
and colleges. 

FIRST 


in sporting goods 
stores. 


NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 10, LOS ANGELES 11 
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Backstops that extend out over the folding bleachers. 
have No. 2088 Rectangular Plywood Banks. 


PLANNING YOUR GYMNASIUM 
Why not let Porter's engineering staff, draw- 
ing upon years of successful experience, 
help you with your gymnasium planning 
problems? Their counsel will pay dividends. 
No obligation. 


THE J. E. PO RTER 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


with 


Practice courts at Wabash have Porter No. 212B hemes or] munities have established Porter as the 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 


The main court at Wabash College is oqrigved with No. 
217B ‘‘Hoistaway”’ Forward Fold Basketball kstops, with 
No. 211B Plate Glass Rectangular Banks. These backstops 
can be hoisted to the ceiling. 


Down in Indiana at Wabash College, as 
almost everywhere that basketball is play- 
ed with real earnestness, Porter equipment 
will be found in constant use. Years of 
leadership in supplying the nation’s lead- 
ing schools, universities, clubs and com- 


dependable source for all backstop and 
gymnastic apparatus requirements. Manu- 
facturing traditions of the highest quality, 
coupled with seasoned engineering coun- 
sel, assure that you, too, will find com- 
plete satisfaction. 


CORPORATION 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


Ottawa, Illinois 


WEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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